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Recovery Progress—Trends 


EWS from Washington, D. C., fills 
N most of this issue. 

The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag 
Industries became law November 20. 

Code hearings have been held for all the 
other rock product industries except Gypsum. 
The Code for the Cement Industry probably 
will have been signed by the President by 
the time this issue of Rock Propucts is off 
the press. 


Highways 


U. S. Public Works highway projects ap- 
proved as of November 18 totaled 4,128, re- 
quiring expenditure of $232,634,000. Con- 
tracts awarded were 3,103 projects ; construc- 
tion was in progress on 1,833 contract jobs 
and 472 day-labor jobs; 1,820 jobs were on 
Federal-aid highways into and 
throuzh cities; 938 were extensions of 
Federal-aid highway systems, 1,202 were sec- 
ondary roads; 168 projects in National parks, 
forests or public lands. Emphasis is placed 
upon the elimination of traffic hazards, such 
as of railway grade crossings, filling in un- 
improved gaps in the 
main highways, im- 
provement of main 
routes through cities 
and development of 
highway feeders to 
railway and other 
transportation agen- 
cies. Other projects 
most desired are wid- 
ening of road surfaces, 
construction of side- 
walks, ete. 


systems 


Civil Works 

Administration 
The Civil Works Ad- 
ministration (CWA) 
was established No- 
vember 15 by order 
of the President, tak- 
ing $400,090,000 from 
Public Works fund 
to provide immediate 
employment for 4,000,- 
000 men and women 
now on relief rolls. 
Harry L. Hopkins, 
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Federal Relief Administrator, is now also 
Civil Works Administrator. Work to be done 
includes highway improvement ; water-supply, 
sanitation, parks and playgrounds, land im- 
provement, repair and maintenance of public 
buildings. Minimum wages are established at 
40c per hour for unskilled labor and $1 per 
hr. for skilled labor in the South, to 50c 
and $1.20, respectively, in the North. Pri- 
marily intended to be spent directly for labor 
the rules allow 12%% to be spent for ma- 
terials. Preference is to be given to locally 
produced materials so far as possible. All 
the money must be spent in 90 days from 
December 1. 


Housing 


On November 21 Public Works Adminis- 
trator Ickes set aside $100,000,000 of the 
Public Works fund for use of the Federal 
Emergency Housing Corporation, to be used 
for slum clearance in the big cities. About 
20 larze cities have already put in bids for 
shares. 

The National Advisory Committee on Sub- 
sistence Homesteads has been organized to 
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spend $25,000,000 of the Public Works fund 
for “demonstration projects.” One project 
in West Virginia is already underway. 

The Federal Farm Loan Bank Board has 
estimated a shortage of 800,000 homes and is 
busy chartering Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations throughout the country—already 
86 have been approved. These Associations 
will finance new homes. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation is helping ease the mort- 
gage burdens of present home owners. 

The United States Building and Loan 
League, an association of local building and 
loan associations, is pushing a plan before 
the Public Works Administration fcr use of 
some of its funds for home modernization. 


Public Buildings 


Contracts for new post offices and other 
Federal public buildings to the number of 
389 will soon be let at a tctal estimated cost 
of nearly $54,000,000. Local materials will 
be used so far as possible at the expense of 
Indiana limestone and other building stones 
hitherto popular for use on this type of 
government project. 

Union vs. 
Ex-Service Men 
On the verge of 

great expansion in 
public works projects, 
the construction indus- 
try is facing the old 
question involving ex- 
service men and union 
labor. 

The United States 
Attorney General has 
ruled that Section 206 
NIRA, providing that 
contractors shall give 
preference to the em- 
ployment of ex-service 
men with dependents, 
does not preventa 
union contractor from 
giving preference to 
union labor over non- 
union ex-service men 
with dependents. First, 
the 


ex-service man 


; must be “qual:fied” for 
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conduct is obstructive 
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or has an obstructive effect, or even his em- 
ployment has such effect, he is not really 
qualified. Thus a non-union ex-service man 
would not be qualified if his employment by 
the contractor tended to incite labor trouble 
with his union employes. Where a contractor 
had made agreements to employ only union 
labor prior to the passage of NIRA, he may 
stand on such agreements, except that he 


must give preference to union ex-service 
men. 


State’s Rights 


State anti-trust laws still hold, according 
to a Philadelphia judge who ruled that a 
price fixing agreement in the cleaning and 
dyeing industry was against public policy. 
“Counsel for the complainant argued this 
agreement was in accordance with the policy 
of the NRA,” he said. “A sufficient legal 
answer would be that Pennsylvania is still a 
sovereign State and that Congress has no 
power, nor has the President any power un- 
der a law of Congress, to declare the policy 
of Pennsylvania in such matters.” 


Employer vs. Employee 


The Illinois Manufacturers Association 
sent a vigorous protest to the Federal Work 
Administrator against the wage rates estab- 
lished for relief projects, which rates were 
termed unduly high and calculated to defeat 
the object of the work relief program. The 
letter says 50 cents an hour for unskilled 
labor and $1.20 for skilled labor will “seri- 
ously aggravate the! unemployment situation.” 


Construction Labor Fights 


The proposed master code for the con- 
struction industry threatens to be as difficult 
to work out as that of the bituminous coal 
industry. The American Federation of 
Labor is using all its influence to insist on 
uniform building trades wage scales which 
would about double scales now paid in many 
of the smaller towns and cities. Business 
men say such scales would eliminate all 
hope of reviving private building. The 30% 
outright gift of the Public Works Admin- 
istration on non-Federal public works just 
about makes up the difference in cost on proj- 
ects financed locally 70%, because of wage 
scales and hours imposed by PWA. At pres- 
ent 80% of the building trades are unem- 
ployed. Union labor opposes a master code 
for the construction industry ; wants the in- 
dustry broken up into units. 


Charges Fly 


On November 21 a controversy which has 
smoldered for several weeks was revealed 
in charges from organized labor that a group 
of powerful industrialists had combined to 
dominate the formation and administration 
of a series of important NRA codes. The 
organization under attack is the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, which has 
been engaged in negotiating NRA codes for 
some sixty or more member associations. 
Organized labor looks upon the Institute as 
a powerful combination seeking to dominate 
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the heavy industries without regard for the 
labor viewpoint. The Institute’s view is that 
the problems of the capital goods industries 
are so inter-related that uniform treatment 
for all is desirable to avoid confusion. 


A Crisis 


The situation at Washington is summed up 
by the editor of Engineering News-Record: 
“Because of the indecision of the NRA, 
constructicn is at a crisis in its history. The 
unity of plan and action for which it has 
struggled during several years and which 
was nearly won by the energetic and con- 
scientious work on the codes, is now becom- 
ing a more and more elusive prospect. The 
essence of the attack made against the ccdes 
by an unrepresentative minority of labor, 
abetted by small Iccal groups of employers, 
in the desire to prevent and disrupt unity of 
the industry by defeating the basic code 
through which the whole industry is to be 
placed under harmonious plan and control. 
The details of these attacks—which include 
even rumored threats of a nation-wide strike 
if the code is approved—are of minor im- 
portance. The outstanding fact is that the 
opposition is directed against industrial uni- 
fication, and that the NRA is giving sup- 
port and comfort to these hostile attempts 
by continued failure to act. The ultimate 
roots of the conflict now raging around the 
construction code extend far beyond the con- 
struction industry. They lie in the tempor- 
izing attitude which the NRA has main- 
tained toward labor relations from the be- 
ginning—its obscure and conflicting state- 
ments on collective bargaining, its failure to 
define the duties and rights of individual em- 
ployer or employe.” 


Cities Vote Bonds 


Sanity all public-improvement bond issues 
voted on at November elections carried. San 
Francisco voted $20,000,000 for water works 
and sewage disposal; Detroit voted $87,- 
854,000 for a rapid transit system of tun- 
nels, subways and elevated railways. Port 
of Detroit authority was authorized to spend 
$60,000,000 for harbor development. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, voted $13,455,000 for sewage dis- 
posal plant, sewerage, bridges and other im- 
provements. Camden, N. J., voted $10,000,- 
000 for an electric-power plant. Akron, 
Ohio, $5,000,000 for various improvements. 
Hartford, Conn., $3,500,000 for sewage treat- 
ment plant and sewers. And there are nu- 
merous others, making a total of nearly half 
a billion dollars. 


Kansas Highway Bonds 


By the time this issue goes to press the 
Kansas State Legislature will probably have 
passed a $21,000,000 bond issue for highway 
construction. Also a former limit of 100 
miles of concrete pavement per year has 
been already changed by the legislature to 
600 miles per annum. 


“Fired” by PWA 


Secretary Ickes, Public Works Adminis- 
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trator, recently “fired” two subordinates, one 
in Tennessee and one in Iowa, for intimating 
to local authorities that probably the money 
they borrowed from PWA would not have 
to be repaid some time. 


Codes Working 


President Roosevelt announced on Novem- 
ber 17 that the Iron and Steel Institute 
directors had voted unanimously to continue 
operation under the steel code, and: he ob- 
served that this was evidence that a big in- 
dustry had found NRA helpful. At the 
same time the White House let it be known 
that other big industries were ready to go 
ahead with their operations under NRA after 
the trial pericds for their codes had expired. 
Lumber, oil and textiles were mentioned as 
industries that were finding the new system 
of self-government successful. 

The lumber industry has a modified form 
of price fixing. The first minimum prices 
took effect October 9, and now most of the 
industry is on a minimum price basis. Be- 
cause of the slack demand for lumber in this 
off-season, the minimum price is reported to 
have become largely the maximum also. To 
support this price structure, the code author- 
ity is empowered to allot production to the 
individuals mills. These allotments have 
been made. There are reported to have been 
only seven appeals from the allotments to 
the code authority, with two of these re- 
ferred to NRA for settlement. In each case 
the code authority was upheld. The mini- 
mum prices represent some increase from the 
recent low levels, ranging upward from 15%. 
They are designed to curtail indiscriminate 
price cutting. The industry is not profit- 
making yet, but expects to be when demand 
improves. 

The textile industry’s code empowers the 
Government, through. the Administrator of 
the Recovery Act, to limit the installation of 
new machinery. Already orders have been 
issued requiring that any new plant equip- 
ment can be installed only after issuance of 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. This requirement is counted on to pre- 
vent the future draining of resources into 
over-development of production equipment. 


Driven Out of Business 


After nearly a hundred years of opera- 
tions, J. Capps and Sons, Ltd., manufacturers 
of clothing at Jacksonville, Ill., has been 
forced to close its factory, throwing 386 
persons out of employment, because of union 
demands on top of the NRA code, according 
to Robert M. Capps. 

In a communication to the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association just made public, Mr. 
Capps declared that after reducing working 
hours and increasing wages under the code, 
the company’s labor costs had_ increased 
approximately 80%. 

As a result of the increased costs under 
the code, Mr. Capps stated, the company’s 
manufacturing costs in Jacksonville were 
higher than for corresponding quality in 
either Chicago or St. Louis, and “under the 
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code there is apparently no way by which 
this situation could be relieved.” 

Then came the representations of the 
union and the national labor board on Sep- 
tember 16 and demanded that the company 
sign a closed shop agreement which the com- 
pany declined, and on September 26 the 
stockholders voted to close the factory. 


Not Compelled to Unionize 


The New Jersey Court of Chancery, in a 
decision October 26, held that an employer 
operating an open shop was entitled to a pre- 
liminary injunction restraining a labor union 
from attempting to unionize his shop, from 
intimidating his employes, coercion, threats 
annoyance or interference while going to 
and from their work. Previous relations be- 
tween employer and employe had _ been 
friendly. The union could not invoke as 
justification NIRA, the court held, as the 
NIRA did not deprive an employer of the 
“right to conduct his business and deal with 
his employes without interference by inter- 
meddlers such as organizers, strike agitators 
and the like.” 


Lime Case Thrown Out of Court 


The suit for an injunction to restrain the 
City of Dallas from fulfilling a contract for 
water-works lime with the Dittlinger Lime 
Co., brought by a local lime manufacturer 
on the basis of the NRA code for the lime 
industry (see Rock Propucts, October 25, 
p. 44) has been thrown out of court. The 
court held it had no jurisdiction. The code 
had not been signed by the President when 
contract was made, and consequently was 
not effective. 


No Sale 


The Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has announced that it recom- 
mended the rejection of all bids for 100 air 
compresscrs for use on trail construction and 
similar work by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The Forest Service said: “Twelve 
manufacturers whose bids on 100 air com- 
pressors for CCC work were opened yester- 
day (Wednesday) bid practically identicai 
prices, 70% above prices paid by the Forest 
Service for the same equipment in recent 
purchases. The Forest Service refused to 
pay these high prices.” 


Backfre 


Famed Section 7(a) of the National Re- 
covery Act—the section that guarantees to 
labor the right to bargain collectively with 
representatives of its own chcosing—now has 
come home to roost right in NRA head- 
quarters, 

When General Hugh Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the NRA, came back from his tour 
into the country where Section 7(a) is a 
very real problem, he found a budding union 
on his own doorstep. Handbills were flying 
around telling the several hundred workers 


that “now it is our turn for collective 
bargaining.” 


The NRA workers want shorter hours of 
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labor and higher pay. They claim that the 
40-hour week is only a theory in this branch 
of the Government service, which has been 
enzaged in enforcing the 40-hour week on 
industry. The workers argued that it was 
time to try out in practice the policy of a 
shorter work week. 


Unifying Code Industries 


The Cement Institute, the National Lime 
Association, and the National Slate Asso- 
ciation are three of the 26 national industrial 
associations represented in the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Council of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The committee adopted a resolution to sup- 
port sound policies on mcney, labor, industry 
and farming. 


No Over-Rated Portable Plants 


The Code of Fair Competition of Rock 
Crusher Manufacturing Industry, comprised 
of 17 makers of portable crushing and 
screening plants, was signed by the President 
November 2. Under this code it will be un- 
lawful for a manufacturer to misrepresent 
his product—which certainly must include 
misrepresentation of capacity. Also sales 
must be made for not less than 25% cash. 


Producers vs. Distributors 


The code of fair competition for building 
supply dealers, which is now law, has been 
described by Col. John B. Rose, head of the 
industry’s code authority, as a _ national 
attempt “to stop raids on the dealers’ busi- 
ness by the manufacturers of the prcducts 
the dealers sell.” Any sale direct to the 
consumer by the producer, unless it be to the 
federal government, a state or a railway 
company, will be rigorously prosecuted by 
the dealers, it is announced. 


Railway Buying 


In order that they may make extra pur- 
chases of supplies and employ additional men 
during the winter and succeeding months, 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones recently anncunced 
that the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has reduced 
the interest rates on loans to railroads, in- 
cluding both new and existing loans, from 
5% to 4% for a period of one year from 
November 1, 1933. 


At about the same time leading manufac- 
turers of railroad equipment announced that 
they are prepared to offer considerable re- 
sistance should any attempt be made to re- 
strict profits or force lower their bidding for 
this type of business. After the extreme 
dearth in buying of the past few years they 
feel they are entitled to a reasonable profit 
on any orders placed. Some difficulty may 
be encountered over the question of what 
constitutes a “reasonable” profit. In the 
opinion of leading equipment manufacturers, 
a reascnable profit for them is one which 
would take into consideration the years of 
idle plant expenses which have piled up, the 
large losses in working capital of recent 
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years and the absence of an adequate return 
on their invested capital to stockholders of 
most of these companies. 


Winter Construction 


The Portland Cement Association is mak- 
ing a strong drive for a continuance of con- 
struction throughout the winter months. A 
particularly attractive circular has been 
broadcast. Floyd Gibbons has been employed 
to help over the N. B. C. radio network. 


Chance to Kick at Price Jumps 


National Recovery Administrator Johnson 
has given notice of a public hearing to be 
held in the auditorium of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 12, where any and all 
interested parties may submit evidence of 
price increases on the things they buy. The 
purpose is to establish the extent to which 
current prices may be justifiably attributed 
to the operations of industry and trade un- 
der their new codes of fair competition. 














“RECOVERY PROGRESS — 
TRENDS” will be the lead feature of 
Rock Products from now on. The edi- 
tor will appreciate the assistance of his 
readers in furnishing pertinent items, 
such for example as the two which 
follow below. 








Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., has resumed operations, employ- 
ing 300 laborers for approximately a month’s 
work. Its opening will also afford work for 
some 300 coal miners since the cement com- 
pany uses 400 tons of coal a day. General 
Manager C. B. Condon stated that there is 
no necessity for increasing the cement supply 
as the company now has on hand enough to 
fill orders for several months and operation 
at this time may cut short the time the plant 
will run in the summer, but workers need the 
income now possibly more than in the sum- 
mer, the management believes. 


© © 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has reduced production at 
Oglesby, Ill., 60%, but is “staggering” em- 
ployment so as to care for the largest num- 
ber of employes possible. Richard Moyle, 
vice-president in charge of operation, called 
a mass meeting of employes and explained 
the situation to be faced. Two alternatives, 
he said, were offered. First, it would con- 
tinue running at full operation, but it would 
mean a complete shutdown of the plant by 
December 10, when all the store room would 
be filled. Second, operations would be re- 
duced to 40% of capacity and employment 
would be rotated among as many men as 
possible. Both the company and the em- 
ployes heartily endorsed the latter plan, for 
it offers employment to the 
throughout the winter. 


majority 
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Unusual plant layout designed to meet special requirements of 
Brewer and Brewer Sons, Inc., operations on extensive Ohio property 


REWER AND BREWER SONS, 

INC., Chillicothe, Ohio, put into opera- 
tion during 1932 a gravel and sand prepara- 
tion plant of unusual design which reaches 
a high point of flexibility and efficiency. The 
method used in reclaiming the raw material 
along with the continuous stock piling of 
raw material, at the base of mast, and car 
transportation to 
distinctive The “oeared 
head” also the methods used per- 
mitting the selectivity of blending and stor- 
age of materials together 
partures in general design, 
interesting plant. 


conveyor dump pit, 


use of 


are 
features. 
motors, 


with other de- 
makes this an 


The plant is located a short distance south 
of Chillicothe on farm land purchased by 
the Brewer company some years ago. The 
Scioto River cuts through the center of the 
farm and it is from a large bar in the river 
that the first gravel is being taken. Although 
the entire farm is underlaid with gravel, it 
was desired to use a reclaiming method that 
would be quite flexible. A slackline cable- 
way with approximately 900 ft. span was 
used, allowing the excavated material to be 
piled on the ground at the base of the mast 
and as high as the mast would allow to 
dump. It was possible to double shift on 
this operation; of course, keeping ample ma- 
terial in this stock pile ahead of the ordinary 
plant production during the regular day run. 
This also tended to hold down the electric 
peak load demand by able to use a 
much smaller slackline hoist motor, also any 
minor repairs could be 
without interrupting 
material to the plant. 
slackline cableway 


being 


slackline 
the flow of 
A 1%-cu. yd. Insley 
bucket 


made on 
cableway 
was used and a 
General Electric motor 
the cableway. 


Thomas hoist with 
operate The steel mast was 
especially built from private designs. 

From this stcck pile a 1l-cu. yd. Osgood 
shovel loads the material into a Western 10- 
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cu. yd. side-dump car (standard gauge) 
operated by a Plymouth 6-ton gasoline loco- 
motive. This unit operates on a_ shuttle 
track—approximately 850 ft total length— 
from the raw material stock pile to the car 
dump on a grade of about 3%. Consequently 
the car and locomotive drift back to the 
stock pile by gravity. 

The concrete, car-dump hopper has a ca- 
pacity of approximately 20 cu. yd. of ma- 
terial and is covered with a heavy grill made 
with railroad rails spaced to allow 10-in. 
square openings for the rejection of over- 
size boulders. The material is fed from the 
hopper by a 24-in. Columbus conveyor-apron 
feeder to a 3-in. perforated plate grizzly. 
The oversize material is reduced by a 10-in. 
Telsmith primary gyratory crusher set to 
crush approximately 3 in. The fine material 
passing the grizzly and that reduced by the 
crusher is distributed on a 24-in. belt con- 
veyor operating at 300 ft. per min. on 265 ft. 
centers and carrying the material to the top 
of the screening plant. The primary crusher 
is driven by a short flat belt by 25-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motor mounted on a Kreitzer grav- 
ity tension type base. 

The main 24-in. belt conveyor is mounted 
on all steel supports and the carrying rolls 
are equipped with Timken roller bearings 
having triple grease seals. These carriers 
are of the removable type. Return idlers 
also have Timken bearings. The main belt 
takeup is of the gravity type. Also proper 
safety guards and automatic back - up 
brakes—preventing return movement of the 
belt—are provided, together with motor con- 
trol at top and bottom. 





It was desired to eliminate to the greatest 
possible extent exposed gears, drive chains, 
sprockets and other superfluous transmission 
machinery and this was accomplished by 
using quite a number of ‘“geared-head” 


motors. A 15-hp. Westinghouse geared-head 
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New Gravel Plant Re; 
of Flexibility}, ; 


motor operates the main 24-in. belt conveyor. 
This unit has reducticn features requiring 
only one set of single reduction gears in con- 
nection with the main head shaft of the 
conveyor, thereby making it a very efficient, 
clean, trouble-proof drive. Geared-head mo- 
tors also were used on the sand drag tanks, 
conveyors and screen. 


Washing Operation 


At the end of the 24-in. main conveyor the 
gravel is discharged into a receiving “head- 
box” with a broad flume through which the 
material flows to a Morrow Manufacturing 

s 60 in. by 18 ft. combination scrubbing 
and sizing screen with a 72-in diameter sand 
jacket. Also at the point where the material 
enters the head box, a 6-in. stream of water 
is introduced. The combination scrubbing 
and sizing screen is especially built, having a 
long scrubbing section with %-in. holes 
throughout the scrubbing section except for 
the first 3 ft. This allows much of the soiled 
water, sand and other impurities to leave the 
mass of gravel. The gravel moves forward 
through the scrubbing and screening sections 
continually sprayed by clean water. 


“Binks” sprays are used throughout in this 
plant on all water lines. This main comb:na- 
tion scrubber and screening unit is placed 
approximately 20 ft. above the top of the 
concrete bins allowing sufficient headroom 
for proper dewatering chutes and gravity 
material flow to any point of the plant. The 
screen is driven by a 15-hp. Master geared- 
head motor through roller chain and gears. 

The water supply is taken from a small 
tributary stream approximately 1,200 ft. 
from the plant by a Cameron single-stage 
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centrifugal pump driven by a 50-hp. General 
Electric motor through 10-in. main line the 
entire distance. This gives approximately 
20-lb. water pressure at the extreme dis- 
charge point and is very satisfactory. The 
volume of water delivered is estimated at 
1,200 gal. per min. 


Crushing and “Blending” Operations 


The oversize gravel passing the main re- 
volving screen is passed to a Telsmith 40-in. 
gyratory reduction crusher. Also another 
Telsmith No. 32 reduction crusher is used “in 
group” with the 40-in. and other certain 
selected gravel is passed to the 32-in. crusher 
requiring a different ratio of reduction. Both 
of these crushers discharge into separate ele- 
vators and then on to separate vibrating 
screens, equipped with the necessary water 
sprays. 

In connection with the 40-in. Telsmith 
crusher, a  four-deck Telsmith vibrating 
screen is used. In connection with the 32-in. 
Telsmith crusher a three-deck Telsmith vi- 
brating screen is used. The use of these 
two crushers and vibrators “in-group” allow 
a selectivity of different gravel sizes to be 
passed through either. Also the separate 
washing and screening cperations allow tak- 
ing off different sized materials as desired. 
The advantage of being able to “blend” the 
different crushed materials, holding them 
separate, or passing any portion back to the 
“round” gravel, is one of the features that 
make this practically a “100% selective” 
crushing plant as well as having the advan- 
tages of the ordinary gravel plant. 

The reinforced-concrete bins were con- 
structed practically as two separate four bin 


By Charles G. Milburn* 


units, with a center aisle, sufficiently large 
to allow the operation of two storage con- 
veyors carrying materials in opposite direc- 
tions from the plant. The “black top” or 
bituminous gravel-treatment plant is just be- 
yond and parallel to the bins. The black 
top plant is placed on the side of the gravel 
plant where most of the crushed materials 
are stored and, as a result, it is merely a 
matter of gravity to supply the bituminous 
plant. 


Loading 


Car loading is done on one side only. Also 
the main switch track extends the full length 
of the storage piles and it is possible to load 
cars from various points with materials 
desired. 


On the opposite side of the plant, “con- 
crete road gravel” is placed on the ground in 
piles partially by gravity and is rehandled 
by a Koehring gasoline engine-powered crane 
into a Blaw-Knox triple weighing batcher. 
This leaves the two driving aisles underneath 
the plant, for regular “job” truck haulage 
and segregates all of the different operations 
so that there is practically no interference. 
Loading operations can be carried on at vari- 
ous points simultaneously without any inter- 
ference. 


Storage 


One 18-in. storage conveyor operates on 
400-ft. centers and is fitted with a self- 
propelled traveling tripper. This tripper dis- 


*Milburn Machinery Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





charges from a height of 35 ft. This 400-ft. 
conveyor is driven by a 10-hp. master geared- 
head motor through single-reduction gears. 
The short storage conveyor is also 18-in. 
operated on 99-ft. centers and is also driven 
by a 5-hp. Master geared-head electric motor 
unit. 

Present storage arrangements provide for 
about 24,000 tons; making it possible to close 
the plant for winter periods, not to mention 
advantages of storage during peak season 
demands. 


Power Saving 


Also, during the past winter, it has been 
possible for the Brewer company to operate 
their repair shop, electric motors and lights 
for overhauling contracting machinery and 
motor trucks and hold the current consump- 
tion within the electric company’s “stand-by” 
winter charges: This also allows for light- 
ing around the premises. This feature repre- 
sents a great saving and is made possible by 
the material storage arrangements—making 
it possible to serve trade from storage -dur- 
ing these winter months, without operating 
the main plant. 

In order to provide ample space for stock 
piles, the main feeding conveyor from the 
car dump was placed on an angle 45 deg. 
from the north and south center line. A 
20-ton Winslow scale is located at the office 
near the plant used for weighing out truck 
shipments. 

The company owns and operates a fleet of 
25 trucks. 

In every case, all machinery units, motors, 
etc., demonstrated their ability to easily carry 
the rated plant capacity of approximately 100 
tons per hour. From 10 to 13 men are re- 
quired to operate the plant at capacity, also 


View of Scioto River and general terrain adjacent to sand and gravel prepara- 
tion plant of Brewer and Brewer Sons, Inc., located near Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Diagram showing disposition of equipment 
and layout of Ohio gravel and sand prep- 
aration plant 
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a total of 245 hp. connected load is installed pany are W. O. Brewer, president; C. P. were fabricated by Morrow Manufacturing 
and the load factor is very satisfactory. Brewer, vice-president, and F. A. Brewer, Co., Wellston, Ohio. 
secretary. The Columbus Conveyor Co., Columbus, 1 
Personnel The plant was designed and built under Ohio, furnished the belt conveyors, steel con- 
The main offices of Brewer and Brewer the direction of the author. veyor supports and apron feeders, also 
Sons, Inc., are located on West Water street, The rotary scrubber and screen, sand tanks, _ tripper. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. The officers of the com-_ elevators, steel structure (above the bins) Conveyor belt was furnished by Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co. P 
a et Macwhyte wire rope used on slackline ( 
.. sn a8 cableway. ] 
\ ~~ The plant is located on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad and electric power is fur: 
nished by Southern Ohio Electric Co. ( 
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Stock handling plant of Brewer and 
Brewer Sons, Inc. 
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Rock Products News Briefs 


Cement 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued its full report (Senate Document No. 
71) in response to U. S. Senate Resolution 
No. 448 ordering an investigation of com- 
petitive conditions in the cement industry. 
A summary of the conelusions of this report 
were published in Rock Propucts, August 
25, p. 80. The whole report is a booklet of 
160 pages and might well be entitled “The 
Technique of Price-Cutting.” The commis- 
sion’s investigators rifled the files of pro- 
ducers, dealers, railway companies, state 
highway departments, contractors, etc., and 
have included excerpts of “confidential” 
communications that throw much light on the 
art of price-cutting and the attempts to meet 
the situation that developed in the cement 
industry from 1929 to 1932. Names, dates, 
persons and companies are mentioned, and 
the “story” is interesting but not particu- 
larly edifying. The report, published at 
this time, when the industry is attempting by 
means of an NRA code to correct some of 
these weaknesses really should prove helpful ; 
for the Federal government itself has thus 
demonstrated their existence. 

© o¢ 


Albert Y. Gowen, former vice-president 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., is now 
a full-fledged Englishman, according to 
Anglo-American Trade. He has been elected 
managing director of the Alpha Cement Co., 
Ltd., Lewes, England. This company was 
formerly the Cement Industries, Ltd. 

© © © 


British Columbia cement manufacturers 
are complaining to the Victoria, B. C., 
Chamber of Commerce against imports of 
British cement. It is s.ated that approxi- 
mately 18,000 tons of cement manufactured 
in the United Kingdom are now afloat and 
destined for British Columbia ports and are 
being entered under the inter-Empire agree- 
ments sanctioned at the last Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference at Ottawa. The report to 
the Chamber of Commerce here mentions 
the freight rate on cement from British ports 
to Vancouver as $3.75 per ton, while the 
rate from Victoria to Vancouver is $2.50 
per ton. It is estimated in trade circles that 
the United Kingdom manufacturers are 
maintaining the price level in the Old Coun- 
try by exporting surplus production to 
Canada, taking advantage of the low cost 
of transportation. 

© o¢ © 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has: filed an answer to the 
suit of the Pacific Portland Cement Co. to 
Prevent the Golden Gate Bridge and High- 
way District from changing the cement used 
on the bridge piers and fenders from stand- 
ard portland to the high silica (“pink”) ce- 
ment claimed to be made exclusively by the 





Santa Cruz company (see Rock Propucts, 
September 25, p. 50, and October 25, p. 48). 
The answer contends that the Pacific Port- 
land Cement Co. has no contract with the 
bridge district, but only with the Pacific 
Coast Aggregates, Inc., which in turn has 
a contract for mixing and placing the con- 
crete with the Pacific Bridge Co., the bridge 
contractor. It is contended that under the 
terms of the bridge district’s contract with 
the Pacific Bridge Co., the chief engineer of 
the bridge district “can at any time vary, 
increase or diminish the character, quantity 
or quality of any of the work and at his 
option require the use of any kind of hy- 
draulic cement.” The high-silica cement, the 
answer goes on, has been found by the en- 
gineers to be “better adapted for use in 
under-water construction than portland ce- 
ment, for the reason that it will better with- 
stand the deteriorating effects of the ocean 
water in which 106 ft. of the San Francisco 
pier will be continuously submerged.” George 
T. Cameron, president of the Santa Cruz 
company, who is also a director of the bridge 
district, declares that he never had any per- 
sonal interest in this or any other matter 
with which the district is concerned. On 
the contrary, the answer says, “his interest 
and his only interest is to see that the bridge 
is constructed of such materials as are best 
adapted to suffer the enormous strains and 
stresses to which the bridge will be sub- 
jected.” He makes a vigorous denial that 
there was any agreement between Pacific 
Coast Aggregates, Inc., and the Santa Cruz 
company prior to change in specifications in 
the Board, and states that it was made in 
the “normal and regular course of business.” 
The answer also denies that the Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Co. has or ever had a mo- 
nopoly of high-silica cement. 


© © © 
P. C. A. Elects Geo. F. Coffin 


Chairman of Board 


EORGE F. COFFIN, treasurer and 
G general manager, Nazareth Cement 
Co., Easton, Penn., was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association at the annual meeting held 
in Chicago, November 20-22. 


B. F. Affleck, president, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Chicago, was elected treasurer 
and S. W. Storey, vice-president, Trinity 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, a member 
of the board. of directors. 

Edward J: Mehren was reélected president 
and William M. Kinney, vice-president and 
general manager. 

It was stated at the meeting that the fear 
of building with concrete in winter months 
is holding back much construction. The as- 
sociation is arranging to place in the hands 
of interested public officials and private citi- 


zens full information on using concrete in 
cold weather. 


© © 


Statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that the Portland cement industry in 
October, 1933, produced 5,037,000 bbl., 
shipped 6,750,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 19,- 
503,000 bbl. Production of portland cement 
in October, 1933, showed a decrease of 36.6% 
and shipments a decrease of 22.8%, as com- 
pared with October, 1932. Portland cement 
stocks at mills were 14.2% higher than a 
year ago. The mill value of the shipments 
—49,135,000 bbl—in the first nine months 
of 1933 is estimated as $62,649,000. In the 
following statement of relation of production 
to capacity the total output of finished ce- 
ment is compared with the estimated capacity 
of 163 plants at the close of October, 1933, 
and of 165 plants at the close of October, 
1932. 


RATIO (PERCENT) OF PRODUCTION TO 
CAPACITY 


October Sept. Aug. July 
1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
The month.,...... 34.6 22.1 25.5 35.9 37.6 
The 12. mos. ended 29.6 24.5 25.5 26.5 26.3 
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Crushed Stone 


Ladd Lime and Stone Co., Cartersville, 
Ga., Lester J. Backus, president and gen- 
eral manager, recently received a 10,000-ton 
order from the state highway department 
because of ingenuity used in developing a 
cure for skidding on asphalt-treated roads. 

This order resulted from successful ex- 
periments carried out on the road surface 
at the bridge over the Etowah river. Time 
and again, wrecks occurred at the bridge, 
and the highway people tried out the top- 
surfacing material offered them by the Ladd 
plant. Results have been so satisfactory, 
the initial order for the 10,000 tons came 
through a few days ago. Already, the ma- 
terial is being placed on the present road- 
bed, on the Kingston-Rome branch of the 
Dixie Highway. Later, the same treatment 
will be used on the branch leading toward 
Dalton and the Tennessee line. Experts have 
found that asphalt surface on the highways 
are satisfactory in dry weather, but in wet 
weather they are treacherous in the extreme. 
It is with the idea of curing this defect, 
that the top-surface is now going down. 

© ¢ @ 


Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has opened up a new quarry at Chester, 
Ill., to fill a large U. S. Government con- 
tract for rip rap for river protection work. 
The property was purchased several years 
ago in anticipation of river development 
work. The company has built its own dock 
and loading wharf and is in a position to 
make river shipments of stone for any 
purpose. 
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Economics of Blast Hole Drill Operation 


HE percussion or cable type of drill is 
{ Ament commonly known as the well drill 
or churn drill. This article deals with the 
factors which affect the unit cost of drilling 
with this type of drill. By unit cost is meant 
the cost of drilling per ton of rock. It is 
the quotient obtained by dividing the average 
daily cost of operation of the drill by the 
average daily tonnage of rock drilled. After 
arriving at an average figure for the daily 
cost of operation of a blast hole drill, the 
factors which affect the average daily rate 
of drilling in tons per day will be discussed. 


Costs 


Blast-hole drilling is an operation which 
calls for no materials, with the exception of 
repairs and replacements to drill, drill steel, 
and drilling cable. By reason of this the 
unit cost is almost inversely proportional to 
the rate of production. In other words, in a 
given quarry the daily operating expenses of 
the drill are practically a constant and if 
the rate of production in tons of rock drilled 
per day increases we may expect the unit 
cost of drilling per ton of rock to decrease 
in the same proportion. 


Daily Cost of Operation 


For the latest type of blast-hole drill, em- 
bodying such features as all steel construc- 
tion, chain drive, wire drilling cable, and full 
crawler mounting the annual fixed charge in 
the average quarry might be: 


Initial cost of drill complete with drill 


steel $4,000 
Annual charg 


Per cent initial 


eo ee reer er eer esr eeeesreeseseeeee 








cost Dollars 

Depreciation, with life of ten 

cnc ice hadicakinsaihaeee 10.0 $ 400 
RENT IOSE | socio i chasiow sigue Sos 6.0 240 
OE ER Deere cers rere 0.5 20 
Repairs and replacements.... < 3.0 120 
Drill steel repairs and replace- 

ONG? ays see cnaienene coe 220 

MMUANS) 4 oss Miamdacinacncee 25.0 $1,000 


Assuming 250 working days of eight hours 
each per year, the daily allowance for fixed 
charges becomes $4. 

Assuming average wage scales, fuel costs, 
cable costs, and bit dressing costs to obtain, 
the total daily operating expense becomes : 


Dollars 

RANEY RO URERE. o6.6an casa ssciccrs® $ 4.00 

10 gal. gasoline and 1 qt. oil......... 1.79 

SPINOR 0 RIE: Sick ck ors cua xanias cee 5.00 
Helper’s wage (one helper to two 

PESUEN tesme ana Secs cic 0 eS eas 50 


Allowance for blacksmith’s wage, 
blacksmith shop expenses, water sup- 


EEE carkke ss ehaeecsse > woes 7.50 
Cable—150 ft. length: $24.70 cost: 
400 hours life; 8 hour day.......... 49 
Re eo ee sors oc aioe ssi a nae $20.19 


NOTE: All elements of the above analysis 
are, of course, subject to changes suiting 
them to the individual quarry. The analysis 
is believed to represent average conditions. 


By Horace K. Church* 





Example of a modern blast hole drill of 

the cable percussion type. As contrasted 

with old-fashioned drills, the features 

are all-steel construction, chain drives 

throughout, wire rope drilling cable, 
and full crawler mounting 


Daily Tonnage Drilled 


The daily tonnage drilled depends upon two 
factors. They are the average footage of 
hole drilled per day and the spacing of the 
holes. 

Feet of Hole Per Day—The first factor, 
and that which receives most attention from 
drillers and drill foremen, is the daily pro- 
duction in terms of feet of hole drilled per 
day. Three influences must be considered in 
a discussion of this factor. These influences 
in order of their importance are: 

(1) The nature or kind of rock and the 
physical condition of the rock. 

(2) The skill, resourcefulness and experi- 
ence of the driller. 


(3) The avoidable and unavoidable delays 
to the drilling operation. 

Nature and Physical Condition of Rock— 
By nature is meant the kind of rock. Other 
things being equal the rate of drilling will 
depend upon the hardness, the toughness, the 
abrasiveness, and the sludging characteristic 
of the rock. It was in an effort to increase 


the rate of drilling in a material of any 


*Research Engineer, 
pany, 


Keystone Driller Com- 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


given characteristics that the modern blast- 
hole drill was developed. 


The relationship of the above rock char- 
acteristics to the characteristics of the mod- 
ern blast-hole drill is emphasized in the fol- 
lowing discussion. 


Modern Rig and “Drilling on Spring of 
Line’’. 


The function of a blast-hole drill is to per- 
form work on rock and the amount of work 
which it does is measured by the lineal feet 
of hole which it drills per unit of time. The 
rate of drilling ought to bear a relationship 
to the rate of energy delivery of the ma- 
chine. The rate of energy delivery is the 
product of four factors: 


(1) The 
pounds. 
(2) The length of the stroke in feet. 


(3). The frequency of the stroke in strokes 
per minute. 


weight of the drill steel in 


(4) A factor which: represents the effi- 
ciency of the blow of the falling tools strik- 
ing the rock as compared to-the blow of an 
elastic free falling body. striking an elastic 
surface. 


It was in an effort to combine these four 
factors properly that the modern rig with 
wire drilling cable and smart acting walking 
beams was designed. Drillers maintain, and 
rightly so, that the most effective drilling 
with a manila line is done “on the spring (or 
stretch) of the line.’ There are two rea- 
sons. They desire to operate the machine as 
fast as possible under the given conditions. 
They do not want to shake the drill to pieces. 
With these two practical objectives they se- 
cure the highest average daily rate of drill- 
ing. However, in drilling on the spring of 
the line they sacrifice one important. factor— 
the free fall of the tools. They must sacri- 
fice this factor in order to get the tools away 
from the bottom of the hole without ex- 
cessive vibration in the machine and without 
delay. In the very latest types of machines 
much better advantage is taken of the prin- 
ciple of the free fall of tools by the use of 
wire drilling line and by walking beams espe- 
cially designed for this purpose than in old 
equipment. 


Recently the writer compared several ma- 
chines of the older type with a modern ma- 
chine on this basis. All the rigs were drill- 
ing in the same material (a hard trap rock) 
using the same type of machine dressed bit, 
and the same tool weight. Each riz was ob- 
served for more than 100 hours of exclusive 
drilling. By exclusive drilling is meant the 
time spent on actual drilling, after the elimi- 
nation of all delays, as this was essentia! to 
a fair comparison. Tabulations and results 
follow: 
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Old Modern 
machine machine 
Drilling line....... 1% in. man % in. wire 
Walking beam 
ACH 5655 ones Sluggish Smart 
Weight of drill 
steel, complete.... 1,350 Ib. 1,350 Ih. 
Length of stroke at 
HONG dita sade. 30 in. 37 in. 
Frequency of 
strokes per minute 47 53 


Gross energy de- 
livery, foot-pounds 


per minute....... 159,000 221,000 
Rate of drilling, 
feet per minute... 0.0163 0.0339 


Feet of hole drilled 

per million foot- 

pounds of energy. 0.102 0.153 
(A) Efficiency advantage of the 

modern rig by reason of wire 

rope cable and walking beam 

action, neglecting the personal 

element of operator.......... 50% 
(B) Total advantage of the 

modern rig by virtue of longer 

stroke and greater frequency, 

plus factors included under 

(AD bs hee Sarees 108% 


Tied up in this 50% advantage of the mod- 
ern rig is, as stated above, the personal 
element of the operator. However, the mcd- 
ern rig requires the operator to be “on his 
toes.” 


The Modern Rig and the Operator 


It has been stated that manila line will 
apologize for a poor driller but that a wire 
rope will not. The statement is well phrased. 
The ideal method of drilling is to pay out 
the drilling cable in short and uniform (and 
steady) increments, that is, to maintain ex- 
actly the most advantageous “striking ten- 
sion” in the cable. The tendency of a driller 
using manila line is to neglect the payout of 
the drilling line. He can afford to do this 
because the stretching property of the manila 
line is such as to compensate to a great ex- 
tent for the increasing depth of the hole. Of 
course, the driller is sacrificing the impact 
blow which is being absorbed in the stretch- 
ing of the line. 

When a wire rope is used the driller must 
pay out the line in the proper manner, because 
the machine is quick to warn him when tools 
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RATE OF ORILLING- FEET PER HOUR 


TIME 





AVERAGE FOR 
LINE 


FOR 
MANILA LINE 


O INDICATES FEEDING OF LINE. INTERVALS OF TIME BETWEEN FEEDING OF 
LINE ASSUMED TO BE ABOUT THREE TIMES LONGER FOR MANILA THAN 


FOR WIRE LINE 


Diagram illustrates what experienced wire line drillers believe to account largely 
for the fact that one can “make hole” faster, on the average, with wire line, 
properly fed. It should be noted that the maximum attainable rate of “making hole” 
with wire and manila line, under identical conditions, is the same, but the minimum 
speed is lower with manila. Distance drilled between successive feedings of line 
being assumed to be three times greater with manila line, there is a greater drop 
of drilling progress following each feeding, and the’ average rate of progress is 
therefore lower. Fzeding is indicated by o, and the rate of speed in feet per hour 
is observed in the curves to drop sharply after each feeding. Actual experience 
indicates that this drop will vary somewhat in proportion to the amount of line 
paid out each time 


tend to be off bottom. Shock absorbers “bot- 
tom” and the rig vibrates because of the rig- 
idity of the drill cable. Thus the construc- 
tion of the modern blast hole drill requires 
the driller to be more alert—always a dollar- 
saving quality in a driller. 

In the case cited above, the modern drill, 
by virtue of simply increased length of 
stroke, increased frequency, smart acting 
walking beams, and wire drilling line, in- 
creased the rate of drilling by 108%. It is 
also important to note that two factors which 
at first blush would appear quite trivial, were 
instrumental in greatly augmenting the en- 
ergy delivered per unit of time. We refer 
to the stepping up, with the modern machine, 
of the length of stroke by only 7 in., and of 
the speed by merely 6 strokes per minute. 
Trifling as these increases appear, they are 
responsible for raising the foot-pound per 
minute by 39%, or from 159,000 to 221,000. 
It brings home the fact that very small in- 

















Modern full-craw- 
ler-mounted drill- 
ing unit easily 
negotiates rocky 
grades 


























creases in length and speed of stroke are 
equivalent in effect to relatively big increases 
in tool weight. If tool weight had been in- 
creased, as it might easily have been, the 
advantage would have been even greater. 

Returning to the subject of the nature of 
the rock, it is apparent that in a given quarry 
of given material, with given rigs, whether 
old fashioned or modern, with given drillers, 
and with given physical condition of rock, 
one may expect a definite attainable rate of 
drilling. This attainable rate of drilling is 
reached only by the most alert drillers work- 
ing with the smallest possible amount of 
avoidable delays. 

By physical condition of the rock is meant 
those characteristics such as seams, fissures, 
cavities, faults, dips, wetness, etc., which de- 
termine the time losses in drilling which must 
be attributed to caving of the hole, sticking 
of the bit, deflection of the drill steel, and 
other delays incident to a normal day of 
operation. They are delays which can hardly 
be evaluated in terms of time, such as the 
periodic tightening of the drill cable to com- 
pensate for a slight caving and the quick use 
of the jars in the event of sticking. Thus 
the nature and the physical condition of the 
rock determine what might be called the 
“exclusive rate of drilling,’ as already de- 
fined. It is the rate at which the foreman 
should aim in order to keep unit cost of drill- 
ing to a minimum. 


Skill, Resourcefulness and Experience 
of Driller 


There are few operations in construction 
and manufacturing which call for as much 
downright “Yankee ingenuity” as drilling. 
And it is largely because one cannot set 
what is going on down in the hole. One 
must feel. There is, and has been, a pro- 
nounced tendency to pay skilled drillers the 
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wages of common labor. It is very probable 
that this tendency has discouraged the skilled 
drillers to the extent that they are not par- 
ticularly interested in turning in a day’s 
work comparable to the possiblities of the 
drill machine. The writer does not want to 
criticise quarry operators in their policy, 
because competition has forced many men to 
do what conscience forbade, but he does want 
to emphasize the point that a driller’s wage 
is approximately one-fourth the cost of drill 
operation, aiid that if the driller’s wage is cut 
25% and daily production is cut an equal 
percentage thereby, the result is higher cost 
per ton of rock drilled. 


Avoidable and Unavoidable Delays 


Like other construction operations drilling 
has its avoidable and its unavoidable delays 
which lower the-exclusive rate of drilling. 
Avoidable delays are defined as those delays 
which can be eliminated by good manage- 
ment. Unavoidable delays, as the adjective 
indicates, cannot be entirely eliminated by 
good management, although many .of them 
can be large or small, depending on opera- 
tor’s skill and good management. A dis- 
cussion follows: 


Avoidable Delays are mainly as outlined 
in the following: 


(1) When moving requires more than an 
hour, the shutdown of the drill while the 
driller acts as a laborer and prepares the 
setup, cribbing and necessary digging, for the 
next hole. 

(2) Assisting the next driller to perform 
any operation which requires more than one 
man, such as changing a bit and moving. 
This delay, as well as the first, characterizes 
operation in quarries without driller’s helpers. 

(3) Waiting for casing, bits, or other tools 
and equipment, which should have been de- 
livered promptly at the drill. This includes 
waiting for common fishing tools which 
should be available every hour of the day. 

(4) Undue loss of time chargeable to the 
driller. 

(5) When holes are sprung, the shutdown 
of the drill while waiting too long for pow- 
der men to perform the springing. 

(6) Excessive time spent in moving 
machine. 

Unavoidable Delays: 

(1) Bailing and changing bits. These two 
delays are properly a part of actual drilling 
time because they are more particularly a 
part of the actual drilling operation. in 
other words, one cannot drill without bailing 
and changing bits. 

(2) Casing hole and adjusting casing. 
(3) Moving machine. 

(4) Rain. 

(5) Repairs to machine. 

(6) Splice rope. 

(7) Drill steel stuck. 

(8) Move for blast. 

(9) Change ropes. 

(10) Power off. 

(11). Fishing. 

(12) Lost hole. 
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(13) Adjust rope on drum of machine. 
(14) Springing. 

(15) Redrilling after springing. 

(16) Unavoidable operator’s lost time. 


The Modern Rig and Full Crawlers 


Before discussing the influence of delays 
upon unit costs, the dollars and cents value 
of full crawlers should be considered. Let 
us assume that operation in a given quarry 
calls for a move every other day and that 
the resent machines with traction rear 
wheels and long wheel bases require two 
hours for the move. A full crawler mounted 
machine by reason of its shorter wheel base 
and greater mobility can easily save an hour 
in moving, considering also the placement of 
cribbing. Is the quarry operator justified in 
spending an additional $1,000 for the full 
crawler mounted machine? 

Assuming, as in the cost analysis already 
given, the annual fixed charge is 25% of the 
initial investment per 250 working days, the 
additional cost per day for the crawler fea- 
ture would be $1.00 ($1,000 times 25% 
divided by 250). Thus for one move in two 
days it would cost $2.00 with a saving of 
one hour. According to the cost analysis, 
an hour of drill time is worth $2.50. Thus 
a saving of $0.50 is effected for every move, 
amounting to $125 per year (if the machine 
is moved every other day) by the selection 
of a full crawler-mounted, blast-hole drill. 


Example of Cost of Avoidable Delays 


In a trap rock quarry believed to be fairly 
representative several sources of delay were 
noted, which might easily have been elimi- 
nated. Drills were operated within a hun- 
dred feet of each other and the drillers had 
no helpers. Bits were exchanged about every 
six hours and the rigs required considerable 
cribbing in setting up. It was the practice 
to shut down a drill whenever the adjacent 
driller required help in changing a bit, mov- 
ing, or in any other operation requiring more 
than one man. It required 268.4 hours to 
drill, spring and redrill a hole, and move and 
set up for the next hole. Of these hours, 
5.5 were spent in assisting the next driller to 
change bits and 40 hours were spent in assist- 
ing the men in erecting the cribbing and pre- 
paring for the next hole; during that 40 hours 
the driller shut down his rig and acted as a 
laborer. In all 45.5 hours made up the 
avoidable delays—avoidable because the 
hiring of a driller’s helper and the erection 
of cribbing for the drill setup beforehand 
would have saved the lost time. 


The actual distribution of time and the 
attainable distribution with good management, 
together with the possible unit saving are 
outlined below : 

Attain- 
Actual able 
hours hours 
Drilling time, exclusive of all 

PHOS Aco hes Babine eae 128.1 128.1 
Delays: 

(a) Avoidable— 

Assisting next driller in chang- 

NIE hoc ackecegese oe. 5.5 
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Assisting workmen in erecting 


cribbing for next hole...... 40.0 
(b) Unavoidable— 

ANAS Siti cece Dewees és 1223 527 
Cianiiie Bite 355 S03 be ase 20a 48 4.8 
Casing hole and adjusting cas- 

(1 | Sips Mea PP pear Aiea at 4.3 4.3 
Springing hole and redrilling. 16.5 16.5 
MOE vocss cee ees 172.2475 
Springing hole to straighten 

AtiG TEACHING = o45c bs 2 wees 39.0 39.0 
Total Gelays sc.scnss Cetesecy 140.3 948 

Total available drilling time for 


drilling one hole:...c. .06<é.<en 268.4 222.9 


Possible saving in time through 
the elimination of avoidable 
GHIA os shea teeiceceeenes 45.5 
Possible net saving in dollars. Time 
saved evaluated at $2.10 per hour, 
the difference between the value of 
an hour of drill time and the value 


of an hour of helper’s time......... $95.55 
Depth of hole drilled, feet........... 117 
Possible saving per foot of hole....... $ 0.82 
Tons of stone per foot of hole....... 42 
Possible saving per ton of stone...... $ 0.02 


In the above analysis emphasis has been 
placed upon the expense of the very obvious 
delays. Another source of delay is the un- 
necessary time consumed in those operations 
which have been classified as unavoidable de- 
lays. The elimination of these delays is an 
individual problem for the driller. The man- 
agement’s responsibility in this respect is 
confined to the hiring of efficient drillers. 

Examples of possibilities for savings by 
the efficient handling of the unavoidable de- 
lays are: 

(1) Keeping bits as near to the machine 
as possible so that no time will be lost in 
the changing. 

(2) Keeping a good supply of various 
length casing on top of the quarry. 

(3) Complete preparation of next drill 
setup, including cribbing, before the begin- 
ning of the moving operation. 

(4) Systematic planning of drilling and 
blasting operations in order to make drilling 
as continuous an operation as possible. 

(5) Keeping a set of the most common 
fishing todls available for instant use, in- 
cluding short stem and long stroke fishing 
jars. 

(6) Since the overall rate of drilling, 
average footage over a period of time, de- 
pends to a great extent upon the driller him- 
self, a just reward for his efforts to decrease 
delays and to increase footage. 

(7) After careful determination of when 
and how much to bail for maximum produc- 
tion, the insistence that drillers hold to a 
definite schedule of bailing. If this opera- 
tion has been given proper attention it will 
be found that both actual time is saved and 
actual rate of drilling increased. One quarry 
carries the rule further and insists on bit 
changing after a definite period of drilling. 

One must always bear in mind that the 
unavoidable delays, taken collectively, are 
much more significant than the avoidable de- 
lays. In the case cited previously the avoid- 
able delays total 45.5 hours and the unavoid- 
able delays total 94.8 hours. If, by careful 
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attention, the unavoidable delays had been 
reduced only 25%, the net saving would have 
been almost $60. 


Tons of Stone Per Day 


The second factor which affects the unit 
cost of drilling, and that which receives most 
attention from superintendents and explosives 
engineers, is the daily production in terms of 
tons of rock drilled. If the lineal rate of 
drilling, feet of hole per day, is a constant, 
then the cubic rate of drilling, or tons of 
rock per day, depends on the spacing of the 
holes. 


Circumstances peculiar to each quarry de- 
termine the economical spacinz of the holes. 
These three circumstances are outlined below. 
(1) Height of Face or Breast: 


As the height of face increases the spac- 
ing of the holes increases. This is explained 
by the following discussion. As a general 
rule explosives are loaded to within a fixed 
distance of the top of the hole in a given 
material. At the same time the yield, or 
figure for tons of rock per pound of ex- 
plosive, is about constant in a given material. 
As the height of face increases it follows 
that the holes must be moved back from the 
face in order to give each pound of explosive 
the same amount of work to do in terms of 
tons of rock per pound of explosive and in 
order to keep the top of the column of ex- 
plosive the same distance below the surface 
of the ground. And as the distance back 
from the face, or burden, is increased, the 
longitudinal distance, or spacing, between the 
holes is also increased. Another factor which 
permits of increased spacing is the fact that 
gravity fall, as well as explosive action, pro- 
duces fragmentation in high faces. 

(2) Kind of Material: 

Hard rocks, generally igneous, require 
closer spacing than soft rocks, generally 
sedimentary. This is explained by the ten- 
dency of the hard rocks to resist fragmenta- 
tion. However, too much emphasis should 
not be placed upon the influence of the kind 
of material, since in practice the physical 
condition of the material largely determines 
the spacing of the holes. 

(3) Condition of Material: 

Physical features of the rock, such as 
thickness of beds, fissures, seams, pockets, 
etc, which tend to limit the effective reach 
of the explosives generally reduce the pos- 
sible spacing. This is particularly true in 
seamed and pocketed clay bearing limestone. 
Conversely, in thinly bedded friablé material 
which requires only a good shaking up to 
produce satisfactory fragmentation, the hole 
spacing can be increased greatly. 

At present there is a tendency, especially 
in the trap rock quarries, to make the spacing 
of the holes a function of the diameter of 
the hole. It seems to the writer that this is 
putting the cart before the horse and that 
diameter of blast hole should be dependent 
upon the practical spacing of the holes, as 
limited by the three considerations cited 
above. In other words, the drilling machine 
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is subordinated to nature’s requirements 
rather than the reverse. We now have two 
schools of thought on this subject of size of 
blast holes. They are the 6-in. hole advo- 
cates and the “vertical tunnel” advocates. 
There are merits to both schools’ arguments 
and the writer believes that there is a proper 
sphere for both 6-in. holes and vertical tun- 
nels. It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss this subject at length. Suffice it 
to say that: 

(1) In the average quarry, - preduecing 
crushed sedimentary rock such-as limestone 


and sandstone, natural conditions limit the .. 


operator to the use of 6-in. “holes. It-is in- 
teresting to note. that 87% of the crushed 
stone produced in the United States in 1931 
came from limestone and sandstone quar- 
ries. The operator is limited to 6-in. holes 
because they will carry enough explosive to 
produce satisfactory fragmentation in the 
maximum practicable hole spacing. 

(2) In the remaining quarries producing 
13% of the nation’s stone, hard rock of ig- 
neous origin, consisting principally of traps 
and granites, it should be the policy of the 
operator to select the maximum spacing con- 
sistent with satisfactory fragmentation and 
determine hole diameter on that basis. 

In all cases drilling and blasting are fig- 
uratively one operation. The purpose of pri- 
mary drilling is to place holes of suitable 
diameter on such centers as to fragment rock 
to such a degree as to reduce secondary 
drilling and blasting to a minimum. In re- 
gard to spacing, there are a few axioms 
which may be cited: 

(1) Spacing increases as the height of the 
face increases. 

(2) Holes should be located with due re- 
gard to seams and other natural features of 
the rock. 

(3) The harder and tougher the rock and 
the more solid the formation, the closer must 
be the spacing. 

(4) Other factors being equal, the greater 
the distance between the holes, the lower the 
unit cost of drilling. 

(5): Economies resulting from lower unit 
cost of primary drilling and blasting may be 
more than offset by increased unit cost of 
secondary drilling and blasting caused by 
poor fragmentation. 


A Well-Managed Drill Crew 


In order to illustrate just what can be 
done by good management there is submit- 
ted below a summary of operations studied 
by the Division of Management, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 
T. Warren Allen, chief of the division, very 
kindly furnished the analysis. Quoting: 

“The first of these studies relates to a 
fairly large commercial quarry producing 
crushed stone for highway and general con- 
struction purposes. The material was granite 
having an average crushing strength of 14,- 
000 Ib. per sq. in. a French coefficient 
of abrasion of about 12.5, and a weight of 
164 lb. per cu. ft. The 6-in. well drill was 
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provided with a 4%-in. by 22-ft. stem, 150- 
Ib. straight chisel edge bits, 2-in. manila 
rope, and powered with a 15-hp. slip-ring 
variable speed motor. Drill bits were changed 
regularly every 8 ft. and this operation con- 
sumed an average of 15 minutes for each 
change. The average rate of drilling was 
2.10 ft. per hour of net operating time or 
2.24 ft. per hour of actual operating time. 

On this quarry out of a total of 3,375 
available hours for drilling, 421 hours were 
lost in all major delays other than changing 
bits. These time losses were due to the 
following causes: 


Pree Percentage 

Hours of avail- 

Cause lost able time 
Moving machine ......... 224.5 6.65 
SNE with 5k Wa tena a ws 520 1.54 
Repairs to machine........ 46.0 1.36 
PONS ae vtec os 35.5 1.05 
Prepare place to drill..... 19.0 0.56 
Er ibe Stiles oe a0 eu as oc 17.0 0.50 
Move for blast............ 11.0 0.33 
Exchange ropes .......... 9.0 0.27 
WORE TOME ois pf eeedew bank 7.0 0.21 
10) ete pr eters ede 421.0 12.47 


During this time a total of 6,203 ft. of 
hole, each about 70 ft. in depth, were drilled. 
This gives an average rate of 2.10 ft. per 
hour. All holes were drilled to about 5 ft. 


below the quarry floor. 


_ NOTE: Time of bailing as well as chang- 
ing bits was included in the net time of 
operation, since bailing and changing bits 
are really part of actual drilling time. Thus 
the drill crew operated at an efficiency of 
about 88% during 3,375 available hours of 
drilling time. Noteworthy is the fact that 
not a single example of an avoidable delay 
shows up in the analysis. 


Conclusion 


Drilling on top of the quarry, “upstairs” 
as it were, should not be considered as a 
necessary evil but as part of a continuous 
manufacturing process—the production of 
crushed stone. The operation of drilling is 
characterized by many variables imposed by 
nature, but it is an operation which can be 
analyzed and in which economies can be 
effected through analysis. New modern 
blast-hole drills will help greatly to reduce 
the quarry’s unit costs, and more efficient 
planning and operation of all equipment, new 
or old, will also contribute toward the same 
end. 


Gypsum to China 
TANDARD GYPSUM CO., San Fran- 
S cisco, Calif., recently made shipments of 
almost 10,000 tons of crude gypsum from. its 
San Marcos Island quarry, Mexico, to 
North China ports. 





Road Convention in Chicago, 
Week of January 22 


HE annual convention of the American 

Road Builders’ Association will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., the week of January 22, 
1934. The exhibit will be he!d in the Stevens 
Hotel, and will not be an old-time “Road 
Show.” Models and photographs will take 
the place of much full-sized machinery. 
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Lime Is the Most Economical Cooking Agent for Making the 
“Hard” Sheet of Straw Paper 


IME is the cheapest alkali for cooking 
? straw to make the “hard” sheet of 
straw paper. Lime costs less per pound than 
any of the other alkalies frequently used for 
cooking purposes, and pound for pound less 
lime is used than any other cooking agent to 
do the same amount of work. Lime cooked 
stock, properly aged, will make the “hard” 
sheet of paper at lower costs and give the 
best machine performance. 

In the paper straw industry it is a com- 
mon practice to use an alkali, preferably 
straight lime, or lime and soda ash, or caus- 
tic soda, etc., as a cooking agent for straw 
for preparing paper stock. 

The National Lime Association says: “The 
function of lime in this process is to dis- 
solve out the noncellulose constituents of the 
lime and thus be sure of getting well cooked 
stock, 

Prior to about 1927, the straw paper in- 
dustry used lime altogether as the cooking 
agent. The process employed in the treat- 
ment of straw with lime in the manufacture 
of straw paper was said to be very crude. 
The usual procedure was to stuff straw into 
an ellipsodial rotary digester having a diam- 
eter of about 14 feet. A milk of lime solu- 
tion was then added, steam admitted, the 
mass cooked down and then more straw 
added until the maximum capacity of the 
rotary was reached. The mixture was then 
rotated for about 10 hours. Some mills used 
15 lb. steam pressure; others as high as 45 
lb. As a rule, the steam pressure was not 
carefully regulated. Very few mills kept a 
record of the quantity of straw charged. The 
idea was merely to cook the straw with a 
lime solution, and, inasmuch as the quan- 
tity of straw charged was more or less un- 
known, and little attention was given to 
other factors that affect the cooking, the 
usual procedure was to add a surplus of 
straw and aid in the disintegration of the 
fiber.” 

Following the cooking operation, the stock 
from the rotaries was conveyed to pits and 
allowed to drain. Mills with large storage 
pits could allow their stock to drain 24 hours, 


By Herbert P. Bailey, 
The Moore Lime Co., Springfield, Ohio 


and by aging the stock for this length of 
time it was found that less lime was used 
per ton of raw straw than if the stock was 
used up directly from the rotaries without 
aging. Consequently, the amount of lime 
used per ton of straw paper varied and no 
two mills seemed to be doing the same thing. 
One mill would use 190 Ib. of lime per ton 
of raw straw and another would use upward 
of 250 Ib. 

After the aging operation, the stock was 
conveyed to beaters where the fibers were 
properly drawn out and at the same time 
washed. Following this the stock was sent 
through a jordan, then to the paper machine 
to be made into paper. 

The straw paper made in this way gen- 
erally contained considerable lime and was 
said to be “soft,” yet for corrugating pur- 
poses, etc., it was entirely satisfactory. 

About 1927 the straw paper industry was 
forced to meet some new competition. Chest- 
nut chip paper was introduced to the box 
manufacturers for corrugating purposes, etc. 

At about the same time the box plants 


demanded a “harder” sheet because it was 
found that as the “hardness” of the corru- 
gated straw paper was increased, the box 
plant could get by with a lighter weight liner 
and this meant quite a saving. 

The straw mills now had a real problem 
at hand. Their worries started. They were 
obliged to make the “hard” sheet or lose 
considerable business to competitors. 

One of the first cooking agents used in 
order to produce the “hard” sheet of straw 
paper was soda ash. Caustic soda was also 
tried, but after considerable experimenting, 
most of the mills finally decided on a lime- 
soda ash mixture, which to this day seems 
tot be the most popular cooking material. 


Advantages of Lime Exclusively 


Of all the various materials used for cook- 
ing straw, lime is undoubtedly the cheapest. 
The best grades of lime, suitable for cooking 
straw, can be bought (at this writing) for 
around $7 a net ton, in bulk, f.o.b. straw mill. 
Soda ash, according to market quotations 
(at the same time) is priced in bags at $23 





Line of rotary digesters, showing inlet ends, in plant producing insulating board 
















a net ton, while the average freight rate is 
$3, making the delivered price $26 a net 
ton. This $26 figure may more or less vary. 
The same might be said of lime; however, 
regardless of what price you have, the fact 
is that ash is more expensive than lime and 
the ratio in price to large and small buyers 
will be about 3 or 4 to 1. 


Now, the question is, why don’t the mills 
use straight lime instead of a combination 
of lime and soda ash for cooking? Certainly 
the iime cook is cheaper and since both ma- 
terials are alkalies, they should make the 
“hard” sheet. 


Some mills say they have used lime for 
years and cannot make the “hard” sheet. 
Naturally, this is true when one considers 
the “guesswork” methods many mills em- 
ploy. Remember, the easy way is not the 
best way unless it is the correct way. Cer- 
tain mills are now making the “hard” sheet 
with lime. Physical tests show the “hard- 
ness” of this paper to be equal to paper 
having lime plus .60 to 70 lb. of soda ash per 
ton of finished paper. Let us consider the 
chemical properties of both lime and soda 
ash and get the reason why lime will make 
the “hard” sheet. 

Lime is an alkali. It is frequently men- 
tioned as the “Queen of the Alkalies.” It 
combines with water to form calcium hy- 
droxide in accordance with the following 
equation : 


CaO + H:O ——~> Ca(OH): 


quicklime water calcium hydroxide 


Lime is only slightly soluble in water (see 
Table 1). In 3,000 gal. of water, the amount 
of water generally added when cooking 6 
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tons of straw, only about 32.6 lb. of pure cal- 
cium oxide would be dissolved. The tem- 
perature of the water in this case is assumed 
to be 0 deg. C. If the temperature was 
higher, say 80 deg., then less lime would go 
into solution, in fact, but 16.7 Ib. of pure cal- 
cium oxide would be dissolved. Hence, lime 
can be said to be only slightly soluble, and 
it is more soluble in cold water than hot. 


TABLE I*— SCLUBILITIES OF LIME, 
SODA ASH AND CAUSTIC SODA 
—Solubility in 100 parts of— 
Cold water Hot water 
CaO ....... 0.131 0deg.C. 0.067 80 dez. C. 
Quicklime. 


Ca(OH). .. 0.17 Odeg. C. 
Calcium hydroxide. 

Na.CO; 
Soda ash. 
NaOH ....42 0 deg. C. 365.0 110 deg. C. 
Caustic soda. 


0.08 100 deg. C. 
... 7.1 Odeg.C. 45.4 100 deg. C. 


Single-face corrugated straw paper 
(above) before crush test, and after 
crush test (below) 





A milk of lime solution such as is used for 
cooking straw is not considered to be “caus- 
tic.” It is said to have a low “caustic 
strength.” 

The “alkaline strength” of lime is very 
high. By “alkaline strength’ is meant the 
power to neutralize an acid. To illustrate 
this point, consider the following: 

If into a number of containers we place a 
quantity of pure water, and into the first 
mix 68 lb. of magnesium lime; into the sec- 
ond, 77 lb. of calcium lime; into the third, 
110 lb. of caustic soda; and into the fourth 
145 lb. of soda ash, then each solution will 
neutralize the same quantity of hydrochloric 
acid (HCL). It is obvious that lime has a 
very high “alkaline strength,” and it is shown 
that magnesium lime has the highest “alkaline 
strength” per pound. 

Now as to the properties of soda ash. This 
material is also classed as an alkali and it 
also combines with water to form the hydrox- 
ide (OH) in accordance with the following: 





*Handbook of Chemistry and Physics by 
Chemical Rubber Pub. Co. 


SODA ASH. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


CALCIUM , Lil 


POUNDS OF ALEFIL/ 


MAGNESIUM LIME 


/0 
POUNOS HY OROCHLOKIE ACEO 


Pounds of alkali to neutralize 100 
pounds of hydrochloric acid 


Na:CO;+H:0 maaan NaOH + NaHCO; 
soda ash water caustic soda sodium 
bicarbonate 


Soda ash is soluble in both hot and cold 
water (see Table I). Soda ash when added 
to a milk of lime solution is causticized; 
that is, the soda ash is converted to caustic 
soda by the lime: 


Na:CO:+ H:O0 +CaO —>2 NaOH+CaCOs 
soda ash water quick- caustic ‘chalk 
lime soda | 


Thus, when we speak of the lime-soda ash 
cook, it is here shown that a chemical change 
takes place between these two alkalies and a 
third alkaline material is formed, known as 
caustic soda (sodium hydroxide), and it is 
this material that then proceeds to react upon 
the straw. 


Soda ash and caustic soda have a high 
“caustic strength.” The “alkaline strength” 
is shown to be weak. 


Keeping the above facts in mind, let us 
turn our attention to cooking straw. For 
cooking agents, alkalies are used. An alkali 
is a substance which in water solutions has 
the hydroxyl radical (OH). It is shown 
that lime plus water forms calcium hydroxide 
Ca(OH):, hence in a straight lime cook, the 
cooking agent is calcium hydroxide. _When 
lime and soda ash are mixed tozether in 
water, it is shown that they react chemically 
to form sodium hydroxide (caustic soda— 
NaOH), hence in a lime-soda ash cook, the 
cooking agent is sodium hydroxide. In either 
case, the hydroxide (OH) is formed and, in 
a sense, is the material we are interested in 
as far as cooking straw is concerned. 

Continuing this discussicn of cooking straw, 
Calcium hydroxide is but slightly soluble in 
water. Sodium hydroxide is highly soluble. 
Hence, with sodium hydroxide we are able 
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to form a more concentrated solution than 
we are with calcium hydroxide. 

Now as to the influence of concentration. 
Suppose one purchased at the drug store a 
gallon of hydrochloric acid and into this acid 
dropped a piece of zinc. A larger amount 
of this acid will dissolve the zinc no faster 
than a smaller amount, but substitution of 
more concentrated acid will instantly increase 
the speed of the action. 

Now in the case of cookinz straw with 
lime. The lime is introduced into the rotary 
in the form of milk of lime, which is finely 
divided calcium hydroxide suspended in a sat- 
urated solution of calcium hydroxide. The 
lime in solution acts on the straw. This has 
a tendency to weaken the soluticn but this 
tendency is continually opposed by more of 
the suspended lime dissolving. Since lime 
does not form a strongly concentrated solu- 
tion, the speed at which the chemical change 
takes place will be slow. Therefore, it is 
said to take more time for lime to cook 
straw. 

In cooking with lime-soda ash, all of the 
caustic of the alkali introduced in the rotary 
digester will be present in solution. At the 
beginning of the digestion it will be present 
in maximum concentration and there is dan- 
ger of over-cooking some of the straw. How- 
ever, regardless of whether there is or is 
not any straw over-cooked, the fact is that 
lime-soda ash forms a strongly concentrated 
solution, and because of this the speed at 
which the chemical change takes place will 
be fast.t 

Consequently, since lime-soda ash forms a 
more concentrated solution than straight lime, 
and since in any chemical change the ap- 
parent activity, and therefore the speed of 
that change is related to the concentration, 
it is understood why lime takes so much 
longer to cook straw than a mixture of lime- 
soda ash. 

Now as to the influence of temperature on 
the speed of any chemical change. Steam is 
admitted into the rotary digesters. As shown, 
some mills use 15 lb. steam pressure, others 
use upward of 45 lb. The temperature of 
the digesters increases with an increase in 
steam pressure. The activity of chemical 
changes, and therefore the speed of all chem- 
ical changes, is increased by raising the tem- 
perature. Consequently, the purpose of in- 
troducing steam in the rotary digesters is to 
hasten the chemical reaction. There is no 
set rule as to the rate at which the speed is 
increased with a rise in temperature, but the 
general rule is a rise of 10 deg. doubles the 
speed of every action. 

With reference to the quantity of alkali 
for cooking straw: In the example above it 
is shown that 68 lb. of magnesium lime, 77 
Ib. of calcium lime, 110 Ib. of caustic soda 
and 145 lb. of soda ash, each will neutralize 
the same quantity of a given acid. Putting 
this another way, let us assume the straw is 
our material to be acted upon chemically. 


+Speed decreases as concentration dimin- 
ishes. 
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Then, for a given quantity of straw, it would 
take 68 lb. of magnesium lime and so on up 
to 145 lb. of soda ash. 

Up to this point then, it is shown that both 
straight lime and lime-soda ash form the 
hydroxyl radical (OH) and cook straw; that 
caustic soda will do its work in less time 
than other alkalies, while lime requires the 
longest time; that pound for pound it takes 
less lime than other cooking agents to do the 
same amount of work. 

The problem now is a very simple one 
Knowing the above facts, let us turn our 
attention to the cost of the various alkalies. 
Soda ash would average about $26 a ton 
while lime was valued at $7 a ton. There- 
fore, is it logical to buy $26 alkali when $7 
alkali will do the work, considering in addi- 
tion that you use less of the $7 material to 
cook a unit mass of straw than you do of the 
$26 material ? 

In practice, various quantities of alkalies 
are used. Each straw mill has worked out 
what its operators believe to be the best for- 
mula or mix. When mills made the “soft” 
paper, as much as 250 Ib. of lime was used 
per ton of raw straw. Assuming a yield of 
70% and lime at $7 a ton, the cooking ccst 
in this instance would be $1.25 per ton of 
finished paper. 

Considering the present-day lime-soda ash 
cooks, some mills believe in high lime and low 
ash mix, whereas others prefer low lime 
high ash. A mix of 180 lb. of lime and 10 
lb. of ash per ton of raw straw is about the 
lowest priced cook involving the use of both 
lime and ash that has been brought to the 
writer’s attention. At prices named herein 
and assuming 70% yield, this mix would 
figure $1.09 per ton of finished paper. Many 
mills are using 150 Ib, of lime and 50 Ib. of 
soda ash per ton of raw straw. This mix 
would show a cost of $1.68 per ton of finished 
paper. 

With reference to the straight lime cook 
that mills are using tcday to make the “hard” 
sheet. The quantity of lime in this cook 
must be kept at a minimum. Since lime is a 
stronger alkali, less can be used to do the 
same work. However, lime is a slower act- 
ing alkali and therefore, in order to get the 
most out of the lime cook, the stock must be 
aged. A mill aging its stock 20 hours is 
using 175 lb. of magnesium lime per ton of 
raw straw. This cook will cost 88c per ton 
of finished paper, or 2lc per ton of paper 
cheaper than any other cook mentioned here. 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF ALKALI 


COSTS 
SUMMARY OF COSTSt 

Cost per 
ton finished 

paper, 
Cooking agents 70% yield 

250 lb. lime per ton raw straw....... $1.25 

180 lb. lime plus 10 Ib. ash per ton 


PAW SURAW: 5 sears eels dots Sis dies cine 1.09 
150 Ib. lime plus 50 Ib. ash per ton 

RW SUI: od bc ois ieiias oe lewieacantanvcrs 1.68 
175 lb. lime per ton raw straw plus 

SPIN GIStORK cocoon tes eee 88 


tSoda ash figured at $26 a ton and lime 
at $7 a ton. 
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Laboratory tests of the stock aged 20 hours 
revealed some lime. If this mill would age 


the stock for a longer time, less lime un- 
doubtedly would be used and still obtain sat- 
isfactory stock. 

Temperature, as we pointed out before, 
will influence the speed of cooking. Hence, 
in this connection, each mill will have its 
own individual conditions and problems. Even 
at the same mill, the speed of the cooking 
action of stock in storage pits will change 
with, the seasons of the year. In winter, the 
outside temperature will be low and the re- 
action will be slow. In summer, the tem- 
perature is high and the reaction will be fast. 
It is difficult to state what should be done 
and what should not be done. A paper man 
experienced in the art of cooking will soon 
determine the correct quantity of lime and 
time for aging, and, by making, laboratory 
tests to determine the quantity of lime left 
in the stock at the end of the aging period, 
the operator will soon arrive at the most 
favorable conditions. 

With regard to the “hardness” of the paper 
that is made with the various cooking agents, 
there is no standard method of making 
“hardness” or crushing tests of corrugated 
paper. A number of mills have laboratory 
equipment, so in testing the paper reported 
here, the writer had the same laboratory 
make all the tests. Consequently, if the 
method of testing is not the best, it is at 
least comparative. 


TABLE III—CRUSHING TEST RESULTS 
OF SINGLE FACED CORRUGATED 


34 POUND STRAW PAPER 
Pounds per 
square inch 

Cooking agent High Low 
Old hime: COOK. :..é0.eiitadeicces 24 14 
High lime and low soda ash..... 28 16 
Low lime and high soda ash..... 35 20 
Lime cook and aging stock...... 30 23 


The writer understands a number of mills 
are using the straight lime cook and aging 
the stock. Unfortunately, do not know the 
quantity of lime used nor the time for aging. 
The paper, however, is very satisfactory 
from the point of “hardness.” 

It is reasonable to expect that lime can 
make a paper having at least the same “hard- 
ness” because, after all, we are cooking with 
an alkali, and there is no reason why the 
hydroxyl radical (OH) in caustic soda, or 
any other alkali, should cook the straw any 
differently than the hydroxyl radical (OH) 
in lime, providing proper allowances are 
made. The allowances as shown here are: 
First, reduce the quantity of lime so that 
there is not a surplus; and, second, give the 
lime cooking agent a little more time to do 
its work. 

To age stock, larger storage pits are neces- 
sary. However, since it is possible to make 
an altogether satisfactory grade of paper at 
lower costs with lime, then it would pay to 
build an annex to the present pit in order to 
get the extra.storage space. Remember, too 


large a quantity of alkali is not only expen- 
sive but also likely to lead to trouble in a 
number of ways. 
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As to machine operations, it goes without 
saying that the best paper and highest pro- 
duction can be made with the lime cooked 
stock. 

Straw paper producers should be urged to 
study the possibilities of aging the stock. 
Perhaps with a few minor changes in the 
pit, they can age the stock. Don’t let them 
overlook the fact that the longer they age 
the stock up to certain limits, the lower the 
cooking cost. If box plants hesitate about 
using lime cooked straw because it has a 
characteristic yellow color, even though the 
paper has a high crust test, they can darken 
the sheet by coloring with 3% or so of fer- 
rous sulphate (based on lime used). Other 
coloring materials can be used, but the point 
is if the trade “thinks” the darker colored 
paper is better, it is easy to give them this 
kind of paper by adding a small. amount of 
the above iron compound. 


Summary 


To summarize, lime is recommended for 
use in cooking straw today for the following 
reasons : 

(1) It is the most economical cooking 
agent. 

(2) It is an alkali the same as caustic and 
ash and has the hydroxyl radical (OH) 
which, in a sense, is the cooking material. 

(3) Pound for pound you can use less than 
other cooking agents to do the same amount 
of work. 

(4) Tests show the “hard” sheet of paper 
can be made. 

(5) Lime cooked stock gives the best 
machine performance. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge grate- 
fully the assistance rendered him by Charles 
Austin, J. Kastetter, W. Galloway and Dr. 
J. Barker. 


Portland Cement Yardage 


WARDS of concrete pavement for 
October and for the first ten months of 
1933 are announced by the Portland Cement 
Association as follows: 
Sq yd. Sq yd. 
awarded during awarded to date, 
October, 1933 Oct. 28, 1933 





BORNE S cdandds 6,409,092 28,859,470 
Sees .. «1.04. ES 4,644,859 
POM A cdicioes 35,827 163,697 

FOE“ wcancaies 7,969,996 33,668,026 


Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in October 


HE following data are compiled from 

reports received direct from producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. The ac- 
companying statistics may be regarded as 
representative of the industry. 


‘en sand-lime brick plants reported for 
the month of October, this number being 
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one less than the number reporting for the 
month of September, statistics for which 
were published October 25. 


Average Prices for October 


? : Plant De- 

Shipping point price livered 
Se CD er ccanwiis acces $10.00 $11.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... ey 12.00 
Minhawakas, Im@. ...c.cccecs 8.50 pales 
pS ee a 10.00 ag 3 
en, s, UM 2k kdiewemeae 18.00 20.00 
RGN, BEIOM: sccocevceesaes 10.50 11.50 
‘woncmen, Cmt:, COR. cisdssies 12.00 13.50 


Statistics for September and October 


7September *October 


PeUtION  odickidlccca 903,200 881,750 
Shipments (rail) ..... 15,000 19,000 
Shipments (truck) 975,187 890,639 
Stocks on hand....... 2,608,434 2,188,653 
Unfilled orders ....... 315,000 245,000 


+Eleven plants reporting; incomplete, four 
not reporting unfilled orders. 


*Ten plants reporting; incomplete, seven 
not reporting unfilled orders. 


Tke Grande Brick Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., reports shipping 125,000 sand-lime 
brick to Battle Creek, Mich., to be used on 
the addition being built to the Food City 
Brewing Co. 

Sioux Falls Pressed Brick Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., expects to furnish 300,000 sand- 
lime brick for a city hall, 600,000 for a high 
school and 250,000 for a grade school to be 
erected in 1934 out of government funds. 
The plans are now in the architects’ hands. 


& oa ®» 


Lime 
Dolomitic Refractories Industry has 
submitted the following amendment and ad- 
dition to the Code of Fair Competition of 
the Lime Industry: 


Article VI 


Within the meaning of this Code, as 
amended by the additions of this Article VI, 
the term “Lime Industry” not only has the 
meaning stated in Article I, Section 1, but 
also includes the manufacture of dolomitic 
lime for sale as a refractory, irrespective of 
the extent of burning or of other refinements. 
The manufacture of dolomitic lime (referred 
to herein as “dolomite”) for sale as a re- 
fractory is hereinafter referred to as the 
dolomite division of the Lime Industry, 
which division throughout the continental 
United States shall constitute a self-govern- 
ing branch of the Lime Industry to the 
same extent and in the same respects as each 
Lime Industry District constitutes a self- 
governing branch of the Lime Industry. The 
members of the dolomite division shall select 
a “Dolomite Control Committee” for the 
entire United States, consisting of one rep- 
resentative of each such manufacturer. The 
Dolomite Control Committee shall exercise 
and perform the duties and powers in respect 
to the dolomite division which the District 
Control Committees have under the Code in 
respect to their respective districts, and shall 
be subject to the same restrictions, limita- 
tions and requirements. References in this 
Code to the respective Lime Industry Dis- 
tricts or District Control Committees shall 
be construed as also referring to the dolo- 
mite division or to the Dolomite Control 
Committee, as the case may be, unless the 
context requires a different construction, ex- 
cept that the term “District,” when applied 
to the dolomite division shall refer to the 
continental United States. The Dolomite 
Control Committee shall also exercise and 
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perform in respect to the dolomite division 
the powers and duties which the Trade Re- 
lations Committee has in respect to the re- 
mainder of the Lime Industry under Article 
III, Section 1; Article III, Section 3, subdi- 
visions (c) and (d) ; Article IV, ‘Section 
2; and Article V, Sections 1 and 2 including 
the provisions contained in subdivision (b) 
of Section 2 of Article V as to collecting 
reports and furnishing them to the Admin- 
istrator. The last sentence in subdivision 
(a) of Section 5 of Article V shall not be 
applicable to the Dolomite Industry provided 
that appeal may be taken to the Administra- 
tor from the Dolomite Control Committee 
in the manner and in the respects specited 
in subdivision (c) of Section 5 of Article V. 
The representatives appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator to the Trade Relations Commit- 
tee pursuant to Section 1 of Article V shall 
ipso facto be appointed to the Dolomite Con- 
trol Committee and, as representatives on the 
Dolomite Control Committee, shall have the 
same powers and duties in respect of the 
dolomite division as they have as represen- 
tatives on the Trade Relations Committee in 
respect to the remainder of the Lime Indus- 
try. The Trade Relations Committee and 
the Dolomite Control Committee shall from 
time to time determine and agree upon the 
portion of the cost of the administration of 
this. Code to be borne by the dolomite divi- 
sion, which portion shall be apportioned 
among the manufacturers of dolomite as they 
may themselves agree. 

For the purpose of facilitating the admin- 
istration of this Code within the dolomite 
division in cooperation with the Administra- 
tor any member or representative of the 
Trade’ Relations Committee designated by 
it shall be a non-voting member of the Dolo- 
mite Control Committee. 


© © © 


Quarter Master General, U. S. A., has 
approved the use of lime for plaster on all 
Army Post construction. 
read: 


The specifications 


Scratch Coat shall be composed of one vol- 
ume of lime putty and two volumes of sand. 
with one bushel of hair per cu. yd. of sand, 
to which 200 lb. of Keene’s cement is added 
for each cu. yd. of scratch coat. Each batch 
shall be thoroughly mixed using clean box 
and tools. 


Brown Coat shall be composed of one 
volume of lime putty and three volumes of 
sand, with % bushel of hair per cu. yd. of 
sand, to which 150 lb. of Keene’s cement is 
added for each cu. yd. of brown coat. Each 
batch shall be thoroughly mixed using clean 
box and tools. 


Finish Coat shall be the same as specified 
for gypsum plaster. 


The U. S. Treasury Department specifi- 
cations, under which nearly all other Federal 
building work is done, already provide for 
the use of lime plaster. 

© © © 


Sand and Gravel 


Modern Sand and Gravel Co., Pacific, 
Mo., has been changed over to electric-power 
operation throughout, including pump dredge. 


© > © 


John J. Carroll, sand and gravel pro- 
ducer, Taunton, Mass., has asked the city 
for more than his contract price for sand be- 
cause of increased costs under the NRA. 
The request was referred to the city solici- 
tor for a legal opinion. 
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Acetylene Generating Plant 


HE USE of acetylene generating equip- 

ment whereby the operators generate their 
own acetylene for oxy-welding work is a fast 
growing field. It is getting its firmest foot- 
hold in sections remote from industrial cen- 
ters, such as the Hoover dam, at which sand 
and gravel plant the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken. Appreciation of the econo- 





Shelter for welding unit 


mies and advantages of such equipment is 
continuously increasing among rock products 
operators. 

The generator for the shop at the sand 
and gravel plant is located far enough from 
the plant to avoid a nuisance from the odor, 
and it is protected from sun and rain by the 
simple shed-like structure shown. 


A Derail for the Quarry Ramp 
A SIMPLE DERAIL for a quarry ramp 


can be made from three pieces of old 
discarded rail without much trouble. First 
an old switch point is placed adjacent the 
inside of one rail with the lower end firmly 
secured to the cross ties but with upper end 
free to swing against the rail or to stay clear 
of it. Beside the outside of the opposite rail 
is attached an old piece of rail about 15 ft. 
Icng, also secured at the lower end to the 
cross tie but free to swing at the upper end. 
The base at the upper end of this rail is 
removed for several feet and the rail raised 
slightly on the ties so that the flange will 
slide over on the rail of the ramp -track. 
Then when the switch point and the second 
piece of rail are joined together by an iron 
bar they will act together as the derail. 
When the switch point is against the inside 
of the rail in the “derail” position, then the 


flange of the second rail has slid over the 
flanze of the ramp rail and will at once lift 
a car wheel off the rail and permit the switch 
point to send the car completely off the 
track. 


To keep the derail out of position except 
when needed the third rail is used. This is 
securely fastened outside of the track and 
beyond the second rail so that the lower end 
is rigid but the upper end swings freely. 
This rail is then sprung and bolted to the 
iron cross bar so that its spring action will 
always draw the derail away from the track 
and keep it clear. 

To set the derail, a right angle lever lying 
flat on an extended cross tie, is used, as 
shown in the illustration. The short arm of 
the lever is attached to the end of the iron 
cross bar and the lever is pivoted to the 
cross tie at the right angle. Then a slight 
pull on the outside arm of the lever will 
bring a much stronger pul! outwards on the 
cross bar and thus set the derail. The derail 
may be set from nearby by hand, but it is 
more desirable to attach a cable to the lever 
and carry the line up along the quarry ramp 
to the crusher house where the man in 
charge of the hoist can pull it when neces- 
sary. To protect the cable it is advisable to 
run it through an old pipe along the quarry 
ramp. 


Such a derail as this placed midway up 
the ramp may prevent serious accidents and 
damage at the foot of the quarry ramp ana 
is a safety precaution both for the men 
working there and for other quarry cars that 
may be waiting below. 


Blasting Experience in Hard 


Tough Granite 


T Cayce, S. C., the Weston & Brooker 

Co. operates a pit quarry in granite. 
This granite has a percentage of wear of 
2.5; a French coefficient of 16; hardness, 
18.3; toughness, 13; crushing strength in 
pounds per square inch, 33,090. Notwith- 
standing these physical characteristics close 
attention to details gives more than average 
blasting economy. The methods employed 
are described by T. I. Weston, president of 
the company, who is an engineer of note, 
in I. C. 6774 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


Primary drilling is done by four churn 
drills, each operated by a 25-hp., 550-v., a.c. 
electric motor. On the benches the drill 
holes are 6 in. in diameter, spaced 25 ft. 
between centers and 18 ft. from the face, 
and drilled 1 ft. below the quarry floor. 
When the full quarry face is to be shot, 
the holes are spaced 20 ft. between centers 
and the same distance from the face and 
are sunk 10 ft. below the quarry floor. 
Regulation chisel bits are used. For drilling 
bench holes the bits are hand-sharpened, but 
for deep holes they are sharpened by ma- 
chine because machine-sharpened bits are 
better for long holes in seamy rock and drill 
a hole of more regular shape. The normal 
string of tools weighs 1,070 lb., divided as 
follows: Bit, 240 lb.; stem, 800 Ib., and rope 
socket, 30 Ib. The drills make fifty 36-in. 
strokes per minute, and the sludge is pumped 
about every hour. The bits are used 2 to 4 


hours before they are removed for sharpen- 





Derail device and control arrangement 
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ing. A wooden platform on which a 4-ft. 
length of casing is mounted acts as a guide 
in starting holes. The average rate of drill- 
ing is about 7% ft. in 10 hours, although a 
depth of as much as 20 ft. is sometimes ob- 
tained in that time. Cracks or seams in the 
granite occasionally cause trouble in drilling, 
in which case scrap wrought iron (o!d chain, 
etc.) is thrown into the hole and beaten into 
the cracks with the drill. If this treatment 
fails the bad section of the hote is filled with 
cement, which is drilled out after it has set 
firmly. 

Secondary drilling is done with 12 jack- 
hammers using %-in. solid steel for holes 
up to 6 ft. deep and 2 tripod drills with 
114-in. hollow steel for wet drilling holes 
6 to 20 ft. deep. Compressed air is sup- 
plied from branch lines leading down the 
face of the quarry from a main air line 
which nearly encircles the pit at the surface. 
The air pressure at the compressors is 110 
lb. per sq. in., which gives a working pres- 
sure of about 85 Ib. at the drills. All rock 
weighing more than one-half ton, which 
amounts to 25 to 30% of the total, is block- 
holed. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show loading diagrams for 
various bench and full-face ho‘tes. Gelatin 
dynamites of 60 and 75% strength are used 
in sticks 16 in. long and 4% in. in diameter. 
The stronger dynamite is employed only in 
the bottom of the holes and averages about 
25% of the total used in primary blasting. 
The holes are not sprung. 

Double-countered cordeau is used for de- 
tonation and is connected with a main lead 
of uncountered cordeau which is fired by a 
No. 6 detonator by means of a hand-operated 
magneto. Loading is done by a crew of six 
men; one man opens the boxes, one man 
loads powder, one man loads sand tamping, 
and three men tamp. The first 2C0 to 300 


lb. of dynamite are lowered into each hole, 
A timber billet 


and the rest is dropped in. 





60 nt 
A dynomite 










Fig. 1—Loading diagram 
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5 in. in diameter and 5 ft. long loaded with 
lead and weighing 100 Ib. is used as a tamp- 
ing block. From 45 min. to an hour is 
required to load a 75-ft. hole. From three 
to twelve holes are fired at a time. 

A considerable variation will be noted in 
the loading of the four holes shown in Fig. 
1. In hole 1 much of the burden at the 
top was pulled by a previous shot, but the 
toe was unusually heavy. In hole 2 the 
burden was fairly even, but seams and deep 
cracks along the bottom indicated that the 
usual 150-Ilb. charge of 75% dynamite could 
be reduced. Holes 3 and 4 show loadings 
under normal conditions where the burden 
is solid and of uniform depth. 

Spaced 25 ft. between centers and with a 
burden of 18 ft., the four bench holes shown, 
using 3,100 lb. of dynamite, broke 123,300 
cu. ft. or 10,000 tons of rock—a ratio of 

4 tons per lb. of explosive. 

In Fig. 2, which illustrates the loading of 
full-face or deep holes, the charges in the 
two holes are staggered insofar as prac- 
ticable to bring the explosive in one hole 
opposite tamping in the adjoining one. These 
deep holes are carried 10 ft. below the 
quarry floor instead of only 1 ft., as with 
bench holes. Spaced 20 ft. between centers 
and with a 20-ft. burden, the two holes 
shown, using 2,800 lb. of dynamite, broke 
11,750 tons of rock (4.2 tons per Ib. of ex- 
plosive). Thus in the deep holes the rock 
broken per Ib. of explosive is about 30% 
more than in the shallower bench holes and 
equally good fragmentation is obtained be- 
cause of closer spacing. On account of the 
large increase in the duty of the explosive 
when used in deep holes, benching will be 
abandoned as soon as the bench at the north 
end of the quarry is worked back to the 
quarry face. 

There are no adobe shots. All secondary 
blast holes are loaded and tamped with sand 
by a crew of two men. Forty per cent 


Top of quarry 








z nt 
dynomite 
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dynamite 
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Fig. 2—Loading full face holes 
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gelatin dynamite in 1x8-in. sticks is fired 
by No. 6 detonators and safety fuse with 
a burning rate of 1 ft. in 40 seconds. Ap- 
proximately 125 Ib. of dynamite per day 
are used in secondary blasting, and about 
1,250 tons of rock are loaded per day; the 
duty obtained, therefore, is equal to 10 tons 
of rock per pound of explosive. Secondary 
shots are fired at noon and at 6 p. m. 


Waterproofing Bunker Bottoms 


IL drainings from motor trucks and 
cars serve as good waterproofing and 
preserver for the inside and bottoms of 
bunkers. The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a set of rock and gravel bunkers that 





Bunker service lengthened 


were treated with oil drainings several years 
ago. They have served their purpose well in 
the face of hard usage, and this is due in 
part to the preservative action of this no-cost 
waterproofing. 


Reducing Crusher Repairs 


N INNOVATION at the crushing plant 

of the Moctezuma Copper Co., Naco- 
zari, Mexico, that has considerably decreased 
crusher repair costs is a method of repairing 
the worn mantles of the No. 8 McCully 
crushers, the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal reports. 


The departure from former practice con- 
sists in the use of short manganese rods, 
curved to fit the circumference of the crusher 
mantle, which are welded carefully first to 
the worn mantle surface and then to each 
other until the original mantle surface is 
restored. The %4-in. manganese rods cost 
only 14 c. a pound, compared with 66 c. a 
pound for manganese welding rods. More- 
over, the procedure effects a 50% reduction 
in time, power and welding material. 
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Aggregates Statistics 


Noncommercial Production Increases in 1932* 


N THE CODE of fair competition for the 

crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag 
industries, 1933, provision is made for the 
establishment of 16 regions to be used for 
administrative purposes in connection with 
the code. The boundaries of these regions 
are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Statistics of aggregate production, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, have 
been set up in past years to show state totals. 
All states have not always been included be- 


statistics for 1932 are released here for the 
first time. 

In Fig. 1, the total area of each circle 
represents the quantity of sand and gravel 
sold or used by producers in each region dur- 
ing 1931. Each black sector shows the ex- 
tent of the decline in 1932. Increases in 
1932 are represented by outer concentric cir- 
cles, except in Regions 1 and 12 where the 
increases are too small to be shown graph- 
ically. 
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for the most part reflects accelerated activity 
by states, counties, and municipalities; non- 
commercial production in these regions in- 
creased considerably in 1932. As may be 
expected, the unit value, in general, declined 
the most in those regions where production 
increased. This indicates a relatively higher 
proportion of noncommercial material. 
Crushed stone production is summarized 
in Table II and Fig. 2. Noncommercial 
production makes up a lesser proportion of 
crushed stone output, and, as a result, only 
one region, Nebraska and Iowa, showed an 
increase in 1932 over 1931. Of interest, too, 
is the fact that crushed stone production also 
tends toward concentration in the industrial 








TABLE 1.—SAND AND GRAVEL SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS, BY REGIONS ESTABLISHED IN CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 


1931 AND 1932 








1931 —, 1932 ——, Change from 1931, percent 
Value Value Value 
Regions Short tons Value per ton Short tons Value per ton Short tons Value per ton 
SORENSEN BURRIS <ccfatcs oo btieis ce 4s 36 die dad awe a aia 153,479,044 $86,280,320 $0.56 120,057,897 $57,522,076 $0.48 =2943 $5.8 $48 
Region 
1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
ES SG RE eee ree ee eee ee 11,596,489 4,737,057 41 11.901,918 3,378,051 .28 + 2.6 —28.7 —31.7 
I ee ee 17,155,174 10,612,014 .62 9,232,390 5,644,328 63 —46.2 —46.8 — 1.6 
3. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela-— 
Le RRs Oa ee ye ere nae a 12,679,598 10,474,895 .83 8,072,099 5,861,083 Ay fs —36.3 —44.0 —12.0 
4. West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, 
and District of Columbia..<:.......... 5,401,757 4,649,003 .86 5,264,261 4,514,630 .86 — 2.5 — 2.9 
5. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Pionaa, and Missiasippl.........5..<<. 4,056,994 1,950,965 48 2,001,030 917,128 46 —50.7 —53.0 — 4.2 
6. North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
ee Ree ee 3,403,445 2,176,235 .64 3,071,953 1,783,808 .58 — 9.7 —18.0 — 9,4 
7. Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas..... 12,648,125 8,120,734 64 6,262,453 3,509,462 56 —50.5 —5H6.8 —12.5 
BURUND cok ats he Ste eit acts wb disso wr aine OW wiles 8,387,377 5,216,816 .62 5,695,546 3,440,534 .60 —32.1 —34.0 — 3.2 
0: Titinois and TOM... 0206 6biscccccwse 20,389,393 9,445,995 46 13,725,699 6,024,029 44 —32.7 —36.2 — 4.3 
10. Michigan and Wisconsin............. 13,316,257 5,322,713 40 9,089,373 3,598,405 40 —31.7 —32.4 ae 
11 North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
I rio oc sis urn seSechiale sare tace an 06 6,955,078 3,376,224 .49 7,667,835 2,397,960 3 +10.2 —29.0 —36.7 
a re 6,507,313 2,937,234 45 6,788,225 2,314,217 .34 + 4.3 —21.2 — 24.4 
‘18. Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma..... 8,638,621 4,509,782 52 5,993,834 3,299,588 55 —30.6 —26.8 + 5.8 
14. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
OS OWES eC 2 a eae 4,365,056 2,541,642 .58 6,175,411 3,303,933 54 +41.5 +30.0 — 6.9 
15. California and Nevada............... 1,859,772 7,252,583 .61 7,583,819 4,101,156 54 —36.1 —43.5 —11.5 
16. Montana, Washington, Oregon, and 
Pah te is ck ase ais been oe se tos 6,118,595 2,956,428 48 11,512,051 3,433,764 .30 +88.1 +16.1 —37.5 














cause publication of some of the figures 
would reveal confidential returns. In Tables 
1 and 2, however, the data for all states are 
combined to show sand and gravel, and 
crushed stone sold or used by producers in 


*Abstract of Current Aggregates Report 
No. C. A. R. 8 by H. H. Hughes, A. T. Coons 
und M. Allan, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


1931 and 1932, by regions established in the 
code. These same data are presented graph- 
ically in the accompanying maps. Detailed 

Appreciable declines in production in 1932 
were registered in the regions of large pro- 
duction around the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic Seaboard. California and the South 
also showed large declines. On the other 








hand, production in New England, the Rocky 
Mountain States, and the Northwest was 
greater in 1932 than in 1931. This increase 
Northeast with only a small output in the 
Rocky Mountain States. In general, the unit 
value of crushed stone held up better than 


that of sand and gravel in the calendar year 
of 1932. 























Fig. 1—Map (left) shows sand and gravel sold or used in U. S. by code regions. Each circle represents tonnage in 1931; 
black sectors show decline in 1932; outer concentric circles show increase in 1932. Fig. 2—Map (right) similarly shows 


crushed stone sold or used in 1931 and 1932. 

















Noncommercial Production 


Prior to 1931, total crushed stone, and sand 
aud gravel sales reported to the Bureau of 
Mines were representative of the aggrezate 
industries, within reasonable limits of ac- 
curacy. Some material produced by states, 
counties, municipalities, and other govern- 
ment agencies was included in the totals each 
year, but these quantities amounted to only 
about 10% or less of the tctals. These data 
are summarized in Table III. 

By 1931, however, the noncommercial pro- 
duction of sand and gravel had increased to 
24,540,355 short tons, representing 16% of 
the total. A further increase to 34,748 821 
short tons, 29% of the total accounted for, 
was recorded in 1932. Meanwhile, nonccm- 
mercial production of crushed stone in 1932 
amounted to 8,710,910 short tons, almost 17% 
of the total. 


Local Activity 


Complete statistical coverage of aggregates 
production by states, counties, and municipal- 
ities is impossible without a field staff. Asa 
result, reports of noncommercial production 
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TABLE UI.—SAND AND GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED IN THE 


UNITED STATES BY COMMERCIAL AND 


Commercial Operations 


-———Operations?—_, 


NON-COMMERCIAL OPERATORS, 1928-1932! 
Non-Commercial 
Total Accounted for 





Change Change Change 
YEAR from from from 
Short tons yeal Short tons year Short tons year 
before before before 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Sand and Gravel 
TEE 4506 50% 199,519,577 ban 9,599,231 soi 209,118,808 ee 
. aa 206,218,734 + 3.4 16,353,171 +70.4 222,571,905 + 6.4 
Se 176,880,106 —14.2 20,171,620 + 23.3 197,051,726 —11.5 
WE kn ces Se 128,938,689 —27.1 24,540,355 +21.7 153,479,044 —22.1 
OT ot on $5,289,076 —33.9 34,748,821 +41.6 120,037,897 —21.8 
Crushed Stone 
. 2am ee Pre ee eee 91,265,360 5 
SEE a utecwe 85,409,260 ‘6 7,312,000 a ork 92,721,260 + 1.6 
NO xd. xa 32-2 79,560,890 — 6.8 7,550,000 + 3.3 87,110,890 — 6.1 
i. See 64,818,410 —18.5 7,806,000 + 3.4 72,624,410 —16.6 
SO wéced'oc's 43,284,190 —53.2 8,710,910 +11.6 51,995,100 —28.4 


1 The figures for “non-commercial operations’ represent tonnages reported by States, 
counties, municipalities, and other government agencies, produced either by themselves or 


by contractors expressly for their consumption, often with publicly-owned equipment. 


They 


do not include purchases from commercial producers. 


The figures for ‘‘commercial operations’”’ 
ducers, including relatively small amounts of 
railroad carriers for their own use. 


represent tonnages reported by all other pro- 
railroad ballast and fill produced directly by 


2 Part of the apparent large increase in non-commercial production is due to more com— 


plete reports in the iater years. 


Even the 1932 figures are probably not complete, as it is 


often difficult for the local authorities to sup»ly this information. 








may not be received from strictly comparable 
sources each year. Although part of the 
large increase in this material since 1928 
may be due to more complete statistical re- 
turns, much of it is due directly to local ac- 


tivity in road construction in connection with 
projects designed to relieve unemployment. 
In 1932, for example, notable increases in 
noncommercial production of sand and gravel 
were recorded in Colorado, Idaho, Iowa. 








TABLE IV.—SAND AND GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED BY COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 1931 AND 1932 














































































































1931 —~ 1932 —~ Change from 1981, percent 
Value Value In Value 
Sand and Gravel Short tons = Value per ton Short tons Value per ton In tonnage Value per ton 
Commercial Operations: 
Sand: 
CE | kicindid wacdigee sates Genes aoe enene ne 1,677,882 $ 2,779,245 $1.66 1,370,255 $ 2,266,564 $1.65 —18.3 —18.4 — 0.6 
SP ee Pe er eee ree rr ere ee er 2,138,305 2,122,049 .99 1,118,146 1,051,702 .94 —47.7 —50.4 — 5.1 
POE, bcS weds Hei edandeededsueanue caw 25,154,296 13,653,565 54 14,597,631 7,507,700 51 —42.0 —45.0 — 5.6 
SR re ae ee reyes ee 25,362,674 12,558,050 .50 17,194,553 7,623,597 .44 —32.2 —39.3 —12.0 
Grinding and polishing................. 607,589 1,105,213 1.82 419,691 638,556 1.52 —30.9 —42.2 —16.5 
yi, ge ee rere rere 88,189 131,640 1.49 36,698 54,371 1.48 —58.4 —58.7 — 0.7 
INO. A-vin ids AN RR OA ERG 54S SUMO 1,604,123 1,012,548 .63 1,151,011 688,563 .60 —28.2 —32.0 — 4.8 
a eee ee eee pin eee 55,319 119,825 2.17 68,035 92,751 1.36 +23.0 —22.6 —37.3 
CHEE hn ei ve dee eeestincacaneaws ween 5,683,266 2,050,348 .36 4,486,655 1,463,650 .33 —21.1 —28.6 — 8.3 
Cj 2 Sree Prerars Peery ce eZ 62,371,643 $35,532,483 $0.57 40,442,675 $21,387,454 $0.53 —35.2 —39.8 — 7.0 
Gravel: 
BES Sos ora ce cicicecone ude cceuenage 21,377,015 $15,411,716 $0.72 13,064,368 $ 9,549,698 $0.73 —38.9 —38.0 + 1.4 
PRUNE Wawiicn nw nsicns ims sad tael beatae 34,346,857 21,998,870 .64 25,137,550 14,727,893 .59 —26.8 —33.1 — 7.8 
ORIN UNUDNR? 56.05 cetickweicsaeehenes 10,843,174 3,528,684 ae 6,644,483 1,823,993 27 —38.7 —48.3 —18.2 
EGG MOE: Ohiwesn ecw enced ecnwees 66,567,046 $40,939,270 $0.62 44,846,401 $26,101,584 $0.58 —32.6 —36.2 — 6.5 
Total send - ANG Srawel. ..... <.<5 cisccceds 128,938,689 $76,471,753 $0.59 85,289,076 $47,489,038 $0.56 —33.9 —37.9 — 5.1 
Non-commercial operations: 
(By states, counties, and municipalities, 
directly or under lease): 
Sand: 
WO. eds ca aon nhdatceeease ewan 24,276 $ 7,491 $0.31 147,636 $ 97,283 $0.66 +508.2 +1,198.7 +112.9 
eg. Serre cee err einer re a 2,096,907 1,156,772 55 2,204,564 1,013,337 .46 + 5.1 —12.4 —16.4 
"SUlGee NE! aed bd ne Sheds swddoussdweaws 2,121,183 $ 1,164,263 $0.55 2,352,200 $ 1,110,620 $0.47 +10.9 ety = 4.5 
Gravel: 
DME. (icdvweasemeecus esadwa tence deuies 49,799 & 37,993 $0.76 1,000,702 $ 253,931 $0.25 +1,909.5 +568.4 —67.1 
PRN coiah baad vane een NAGE eee es 22,369,373 8,606,311 -38 31,395,919 8,668,487 .28 +40.4 + 0.7 —26.3 
WORM MGED 6560.25 wdc ccmwsdsceaeeuess 22,419,172 $ 8,644,304 $0.39 32,396,621 $ 8,922,418 $0.28 +44.5 + 3.2 —28.2 
Total sand and gravel.............-- 94,540,355 $ 9,808,567 $0.40 34,748,821 $10,033,038 $0.29 +416 +23 —275 
Commercial and non-ccmmercial: a fh 
cep MEP EOE TE ETE TEETER CET (Peete 64,492,826 $36,696,746 $0.57 42,794,875 $22,498,074 $0.53 —33.6 —38.7 — 7.0 
eee rere t arere ee ene. eer $8,986,218 49,583,574 56 77,243,022 35,024,002 45 —13.2 —29.4 —19.6 
CRs DUI noe hth cee Rein ee 153,479,044 $86,280,320 $0.56 120,037,897 $57,522,076 $0.48 —21.8 —33.3 —14.3 
4 Crushed Stone 
Commercial operations: is 
Concrete and foad metal.......c.sscecvss a eee $.. po ae eer eee - Fy —32.2 a 
Railroad RA Pere Cone tare er 6,812,890 5,496,455 81 3,974,540 3,239,991 82 —41.7 —41.1 + 1.2 
Non-commercial operations: 
Concrete and road metal..........ssseeces TONG, Sos sek ies STIG GIS” | kisasecdins +11.6 
Total concrete and road metal....... 65,811,520 $64,908,509 $0.99 48,020,560 $43,651,774 $0.91 —27.0 32.7 — 8.1 
OCR) PRUCGAG TRAIBE oo6cs coc cccceeets 6,812,890 5,496,455 81 3,974,540 3,239,991 82 —41.7 —41.1 1.2 
APE ROE ook eek one dean wadmeeice 72,624,410 $70,404,964 $0.97 51,995,100 $46,891,765 $0.90 —28.4 —33. — 7.2 
" Crushed Stone, Sand, and Gravel mg 2 
Commercial operations ............seeeeees T9S;(57,08S ccs esees 128,573,266 = .......... —33.6 
Non-commercial CAM eh kaen Sec c Bese se pe aa ea RG GRGEE kGbaidcenes +34.4 
CARO: “WOGOE os codon ck Keiweeesekesas 226,103,454  $156,685,284 $0.69 172,032,997  $104,413,841 $0.61 —23.9 —33.4 —11.6 


"Includes some sand used for railroad ballast, fills, ete. 


’ Inc ludes some gravel used for fills and other purposes. , 
1931: 8,814,907 tons, valued at $2,898,598; 1932, 5,113,862 tons, valued at $1,513,240. 


follows: 


OWn use, which amounted in 1932 to 2,140,154 tons, valued at $293,328. 


—_— 


The quantity of gravel reported as used exclusively for railroad ballast was as 


Includes ballast produced by railroads for their 





-_— 
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TABLE 1I].—CRUSHED STONE 


SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS, BY REGIONS 


1931 AND 1932 


ESTABLISHED IN CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 








1931 ~ 1932 ~ Change from 1931, percent 
Value Value Value 
Regions Short tons Value per ton Short tons Value per ton Short tons Value per ton 
eT RIO... «sane s)sa donb pO R ESAS So 0s me's 72,624,410 $70,404,964 $0.97 51,995,100 $46,891,765 $0.90 —28.4 —33.4 — 7.2 
Region 
1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
MINE aces coe Kis sions Guts oe BRUe siamo ee sates 4,481,090 5,000,365 1:32 3,029,990 2,899,632 96 —32.4 —42.0 —14.3 
Pe Sa oc oh a iaeu bh obs neo weeeces 10,659,130 12,586,288 1.18 7,073,840 7,615,484 1.08 —33.6 —39.5 — 8.5 
3. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- », 
I SS hin ts Os e aug a pew wd os eee lbe 9,056,950 9,919,755 1.10 7,221,710 7,498,210 1.04 —20.3 —24.4 — 5.5 
4. West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland él 2 
and District of Columbia?............ 4,636,320 4,686,714 1.01 3,900,270 3,948,572 1.01 —15.9 —-15.7 
5. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 4 - 
Florida, and Mississippi?............. 4,292,230 4,235,731 -99 2,212,280 1,851,262 84 —48.5 —56.3 —15.2 
6. North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- . 
ee ag RES FIGS AA ee ae 4,390,350 4,127,878 .94 2,934,050 2,505,077 .85 —33.2 —39.3 — 9.6 
7. Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas...... 2,164,150 2,172,324 1.00 1,161,930 1,128,268 97 —46.3 —48.1 — 3.0 
BRIE as potas alka hots ak aie 6 Stale a ein do's 8016-5 7,016,620 4,592,285 .65 4,876,600 3,284,593 .67 —30.5 —28.5 + 3.1 
9. SemOIs ONG: INGIAUAs 60. 6.66 65 kee cess 5,832,030 4,031,445 .69 4,322,640 2,981,936 69 —25.9 — 26.0 
10. Michigan and Wisconsin............. 3,043,530 2,594,935 .85 2,149,710 1,601,389 14 —29.4 —38.3 —12.9 
11. North Dakota, South Dakota, and ; i 2 
RR i Ss os oss wis odie seen ewe es 452,710 517,206 1.14 381,140 363,444 .95 —15.8 —2 7 —16.7 
BE POE BO BOWE 6 o.oo 5s oro cnieees cece 1,117,320 1,042,179 .93 1,518,230 1, Lae 437 87 +35.9 +26.8 — 6:5 
13. Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma.... 4,817,310 4,663,351 97 5,612,970 3, 288,225 91 —25.0 —29.5 — 6.2 
14. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, esa ais om F 
eet ae ie. lc 1,062,090 1,034,249 .97 555,540 487,967 .88 —47.7 —52.8 — 9.3 
15. California and Nevada... .....<<..06s. 4,856,480 4,521,054 -93 3,172,000 2,651,983 .84 —34.7 —41.3 — 9.7 


16. Montana, 


Washington, 
Idaho 


3,883,450 3,464,647 .89 3,152,010 


2,527,925 .80 —10.1 


—27.0 
1 United States figures do not exactly equal totals of districts because returns from a few companies have not been included in State figures. 
2 No crushed stone production reported in the District of Columbia or in Mississippi, 








Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee and Washington. 


Government Operations 


Less than one-third of the sand and gravel 
produced by government agencies, 7,727,085 
short tons in 1931 and 8,057,448 short tons 
in 1932, was screened, washed, 
prepared. 


or otherwise 
By far the larger part consisted 
of pit-run material having a low unit value. 
The average value of all noncommercial sand 
and gravel in 1932 was $0.29 a ton, as con- 
trasted with $0.56 a ton for the output of the 
commercial industry. 

Inclusion of a variable quantity of low- 
grade material produced by states, counties, 
and municipalities obviously tends to obscure 
trends in production by plants producing pre- 
pared sand and gravel or crushed stone to be 
sold in competitive markets. In recognition 
of the importance of segregating noncommer- 
cial production of aggrezates, the Bureau of 
Mines presents for the first time in 1932 a 
statistical breakdown to show production by 
states, counties, 
mercial ) 


and municipalities (noncom- 
, in their proper relation to sales by 
privately-owned plants (commercial). 
data are summarized in Table IV. 


These 


Crushed Stone 


Bloomington, Ind.; Monroe county coin- 


missioners let contracts November 7 for 


several thousand cubic yards of crushed 
stone at $1.19-$120 per cu. yd. Previous 
bids for the same jobs a short time ago 


were $1.35-$1.45. 
o © 

Ohio State Highway Department has 
been conducting experiments to cure asphalt 
treated highways of skiddy surfaces. 
burlap, whitewash and crushed 
are the ingredients. On macadam types a 
layer of % to 34-in. crushed stone is put 
on the surface, sprinkled with kerosene, and 
the kerosene ignited. The heat softens the 


Kero- 


sene, stone 


surface permitting the new stone to be 
bonded in. Asphalt coated brick pavements 
are whitewashed and asphalt comes off when 
the whitewash is peeled off. The burlap is 
applied over new concrete to give a rough- 
ened surface. 
© > © 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has a contract for 100,000 tons of rip 
rap to be used by the U. S. Government 
on Mississippi river work near Greenfield, 
Miss. One quarry is operated under lease 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. and is near Birmingham, at Trussville; 
another is leased from the Colrock Asphalt 
Co., Florence, Ala. 
© © o 
Le Grand Limestone Co., Lake View, 
fa., has offered to lease and operate quarry 
and crushing plant, and the sand and gravel 
plant, of Larimer and Shaffer, Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., which is in receivership. The 
offer made to the receiver provides that the 
Le Grand company shall operate the prop- 
erty for one year, furnish all necessary cap- 
ital for the operation and shall have an 
option to purchase same at the end of a year 
for the sum of $55,000, payable as follows: 
All of the net profits from the operation of 
said properties during the year shall be paid 
to the receiver and applied on the purchase 
price, one-half of the balance of said pur- 
chase price shall be paid within one year 
thereafter, and the other one-half of the bal- 
ance to be paid within two years thereafter, 
and in the event the said Le Grand Lime 
Stone Co. does not exercise its option to 
purchase said properties, all of the net 
profits from the operation of said properties 
during the year shall be turned over to and 
become the absolute property of the re- 
ceivers. 
© 
W. W. Boxley & Co., Roanoke, Va., 
crushed stone producers, have taken a con- 


tract for constructing a heavy-duty, rein- 


forced-concrete highway from Coal Creek, 


Tenn., to the Norris dam site, for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The pavement will 
be 4.8 miles long and 22 ft. wide. The 
contract price was $256,233.50. The job 
must be completed within a period of 69 
days. 
© > © 
Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Ili., of- 
ficials have incorporated the Corn Belt Con- 
struction Co. to do general construction 
work. 
© © © 
Ohio State Highway Material Inspector 
Ray Rumer was dumped with a carload of 
crushed stone into an unloading pit at Wash- 
ington Court House, recently. He went 
through the hopper of a gondola car and 
was buried with the stone. He was res- 
cued, cut and bruised, but alive. 
© © © 
Gates Gyratory Crusher inventor, P. W. 
Gates, died in Chicago, November 8, at the 
age of 76. He was president of the Gates 
Iron Co., original manufacturer of the Gates 
crusher, until it was absorbed by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
YY oO O 
Gilbert Brothers, Bound Brook, N. J. 
who purchased the Rocky Hill quarry, Pal- 
isade, N. J., last March, are reported to 
have completed $200,000 improvements, giv- 
ing them one of the most up-to-date mod- 
erate sized operations in the country. A 
radial system of ground storage is used, 
with a total capacity of 200,000 tons. A 
modern dust-collecting system has been in- 
stalled. 
© ¢ 
Lawrence Crushed Stone Co., Salem. 
Mass., has been perpetually enjoined by the 
state superior court from operating a quarry 
and crushing plant “so that it would cause 
stone to fly and strike houses and buildings 
and generally. interfere with the comfort 
and enjoyment of tenants and_ property 
owners.” 
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Rock Products 


Editorial Comments 


The code of fair competition for the Crushed Stone, 
Sand and Gravel, and Slag Industries is now the Jaw for 
this great group of rock product indus- 


Beginning tries. A cursory examination or reading 
of a Noble of the code, published complete in this 
Experiment issue of Rock Propucts, makes it ap- 


pear unnecessarily long and complicated. 
A better understanding, gained by re-reading several times, 
should dispel some of this impression, and should convince 
the reader that it covers the ground with great thorough- 
ness. Considered as a compromise, not of a compact 
group of a single industry, but of three or more groups 
extremely competitive one with another, we get some appre- 
ciation of the great step forward in industrial cooperation 
that the mere drafting and acceptance of this code means. 
With this ground plan a splendid opportunity exists to 
reéstablish this great industry on sound economic lines. Ob- 
viously, the plan alone will not accomplish more than to 
provide the opportunity. There will be many soreheads to 
contend with at the very start, for the code contains nearly 
all the features that were fought so bitterly by various 
groups, particularly by the operators of portable plants. 
Only through a unanimous spirit of conciliation and justice 
can these early sores be healed. 


The industry has become one great commonwealth. The 
town-meeting stage of handling its business is over. Com- 
mittee members or leaders will be really elected representa- 
tives rather than merely “goats” who volunteer to work, 
as has been the case too often in trade associations in the 
past. Naturally, this is no reflection on the leaders of the 
past or present; for possibly that method is more likely to 
insure capable leaders than those who may be elected under 
the New Deal. The point is that the average member of a 
trade association, or of an industry, has hitherto not thought 
that there was enough at stake to take a very active interest 
in its management. He can no longer feel that way. He 
can no longer take the laissez faire attitude toward his asso- 
ciation, or his industry, or his country, for which business 
men have been so unanimously condemned of late years. 


Committee members will have heavy responsibilities and 
great opportunities. Their responsibilities will include not 
merely the custody of their own private fortunes, but the 
welfare of their industry and the welfare of their country. 
Their opportunities, as in the case of any governing author- 
ity, will be great to advance their own interests and those 
of their friends; there will also be a great opportunity for 
public service. How they shoulder their responsibilities 
and use their opportunities will determine the success of 
the code; and to some extent anyway the success of the 
entire NIRA experiment in industrial self-government. 

3usiness and industrial leaders have always preached 
(and sometimes set examples of) clean business ethics. 
Hitherto they could only appeal for cooperation to estab- 








lish decency and honesty in business conduct. 


Now they 
can compel compliance—not cooperation, for cooperation is 


always voluntary. They can compel compliance so far as 
any authority can compel compliance with a law. But to 
get universal compliance with any law there must be co- 
operation as well as compulsion. 


It will be easy for a producer to overstep the restrictions 
of this code, intentionally or innocently, as the case may be; 
just as it is easy for the expert to find loopholes in every 
law and regulation. And there can always be discretion in 
their enforcement. The more complicated and detailed the 
code, the easier it will prove to find the loopholes, or to 
have irregular enforcement, because the real spirit of the 
law is lost in a verbiage of minor details. But the producer 
who is able to see clearly the spirit or absorb the philosophy 
of the code will not look for loopholes ; he will be, of course, 
seriously concerned with its effect upon his own business; 
but he must consider its effect on the industry. 


To the industry the code ‘s its magna charta, the first co- 
operative attempt to define its breadth and its limitations 
and to establish its place in the scheme of industry as a 
whole. It provides the first cooperative opportunity to meet 
openly and above board many irritating and perplexing 
competitive problems. It is the Crushed Stone, Sand and 
Gravel, and Slag Industries’ share in the “profits” of the 
industrial and economic revolution we are passing through. 


More than upon any other industry, or group of indus- 
tries, the responsibility rests upon the Crushed Stone, Sand 
and Gravel, and Slag Industries, to prove the success of 
this code, and of the philosophy of industrial self-govern- 
ment, and of the suppression of private business greed, be- 
hind the code and the NIRA which mothered it. For this 
group of industries is about to be handed great sums of 
public money for construction materials of public works. 
Next to labor, its members will be among the first groups 
of American citizens to get a share in the “profits” of the 
industrial recovery part of the NIRA. 


Let the members of these industries heed well some re- 
cent remarks of Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of 
the NRA, to the Academy of Political Science: 

“The National Recovery Administration is not seeking 
to establish a dictator or a group of dictators of industry, 
but is, in fact, moving in precisely the opposite direction. 
It is seeking to establish such self-governing organizations 
of business men as may prevent the rise of any more irre- 
sponsible dictators of industry, such as those who guided 
the American people along the road to ruin in the years 
before 1929. The individualism of a pioneer people cannot 
be preserved in a modern industrialized state. But it has 
not yet been proved that the only alternative is to surrender 
to state socialism. It is my belief that there is a half way 


house of democratic cooperation and self-discipline which 
lies between the anarchy of irresponsible individualism and 
the tyranny of state socialism.” 
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Recent Quotations on Rock Products Securities : 






















te 
a 
‘ 
Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend $ 
Allentown P. C., com.*....... 11-23-33 3 5 McCrady-Rodgers, 7% pfd.**.... 11-23-33 35 40 3 
Allentown P. C., pfd.47........ 11-23-33 6 8 BO Se is, OM sa o-cinieiss 05s 11-20-33 5 10 
Biote, F.O.; COM... 6 ecass -» 11-20-33 15 15% Medusa P. ©., pfd.47........... 11-23-33 20 35 
A oT ee ae 11-20-33 60 aes -50 qu. Sept. 15, °33 Michigan L. and C., com.47,... 11-23-33 50 50 
Amalgamated Phos. 6 11-23-33 95 98 ae of i, ¢ ROE aE aa Rene 11-21-33 6% " 
American Aggregates, com.47.. 11-23-33 1 2 Monarch Cement, com‘4?,....... 11-23-33 40 5 p 
American Aggregates, pfd.47... 11-23-23 10 15 Monolith P. C., com........... . 11-16-3: 1 2% 
American Aggregates 6’s, w.w'i 11-23-33 25 30 Se Ae a re 11-16-3: a 4% 225¢ qu. Sept. 28, °33 el 
American Aggregates 6's, ex. Monolith P. C. units#7.......... 11-23-33 6 8 
Rr as 11-23-33 20 28 Monolith P. C. 1st Mtg. 6’s‘7... 11-23-88 79 82 te 
American L. and S., Ist 7’s*7.. 11-23-33 50 55 Monolith Portland, Midwest‘7.. 11-23-33 4% 1 A 
Arundel Corp., com.47.......... 11-20-33 22% actual sale 50c¢ qu. Oct. 2, ’33 
National Cem. (Can.), 1st 7’s.. 10-13-33 No market la 
Bessemer L. and C., Class A47, 11-23-33 3 5 National Gypsum A, com....... 11-21-33 6 b re 
Bessemer L. and C., 1st 614s*7. 11-23-33 15 17 National Gypsum, pfd. Swinsrarqatls - 11-21-33 68 71 1.75 qu. Oct. 1, °33 3 
Bessemer L. and C., cert. of National Gypsum 6's#7.......... 1-23-33 80 83 I 
ES Sa eee 11-23-33 15 17 National L. & S., 6%4’s, soa 11-23-33 65 70 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s‘7... 11-23-33 6 9 Nazareth Cement, com,‘7... 11-23-33 3 5 11 
Boston 8. and G., new com.87,. 10-13-33 1 Nazareth Cement, pfd.47....... 11-23-33 30 35 
Boston 8. and G., new 7% pfd.*7 10-13-33 5 1.75 qu. Jan. 3, '33 Newaygo P. C. Ist 614’s*7..... 11-23-33 40 45 a 
Boston 8S. and G., 7’s, 19241®.. 10-13-33 40 New England Lime 6’s, 19354. 10-11-33 ne a 
n. Ls — ong 1st 6’s, 1946. 11-20-33 48 actual sale - j 
California Art Tile, A®........ 10-15-33 1 2 wk Goda |OCS = a t 
Jalifornia Art Tile, B®......... 10-15-33 Secs % North Amer. Cement, com.47... 11-23-33 1 2 a 
Calaveras Cement, com......... 11-16-28 1% 6 North Amer. Cement, 7% pfd. 47 11-23-33 2 3 
Calaveras Cement, 7% pfd..... 11-16-28 40 70 1.75 qu. Oct. 15, "83 North Shore Mat. 1st 6’s47.... 11-23-33 40 45 r 
ne A nen oe ila hel 5-9 ia Ze Northwestern States P. C.47.... 11-21-33 35 37 ‘ 
Canada Cement, 514s, 1947..... 11-7-38 74 76 a a a. Ta - oy a 
Canada Crushed Stone bonds‘. 10-13-33 62 66 $ 
Canada Crushed Stone, com.*?.. 10-13-33 2% i Ohio River S. and G., com..... 11-18-33 cae 5 $ 
Certainteed Products, com..... 11-20-33 38% a, Ohie River S. and G., Ist 08 47 11-18-33 Sens 50 
Certainteed Products, pfd...... 11-20-23 12 24 Ohio River S. and G., 6’s 11-23-33 8 12 
Certainteed Products, 514s, ’48*6 11-20-33 46% — sale Ohio River S. and G., ‘ona a: 11-18-33 pala 20 
Cleveland Quarries ............ 11-20-33 ees 24 Oregon 2.°C, , OR. . os ivcescie 11-23-33 12 15 
Consol, Cement, Ist 64s A47.. 11-23-33 8 11 Oregon P. C., pfd. a cee hates 11-23-33 65 70 
Consolidated Cement, pfd.47.... 11- 23- 33 1 2 ( 
Consolidated Oka S. and G. 
SERRMERIERD SPU 5.5 5.05059:0:0 0 050 10-13-33 eras 20 Pacific Coast Aggr., com.#.... 10-13-33 10¢ othe n 
Consolidated Oka S. and G Pacific Coast Aggr., pfd.4°.... 10-13-33 20¢ ee 
TOE Oe >< hee 10-13-33 No market Pacific Coast Aggr., 644’s, '445 10-13-33 15 17 t 
Consol, Rock Prod., com*7...... 11-23-33 % 1 Pacific Coast Aggr., 7's, 19395. 10-13-33 1 3 
Consol. Rock Prod., pfd.47..... - 23-33 1 2 Pacific Coast Cement 6's, 193747 11-23-33 45 47 t 
Consol Rock Prod., units*’..... 1-23-33 2 3 Perite P.O.) Gs icaccsaee 10-13-33 5 6% 
Consol. S. and G., pfd. (Can.)! 10.13.33 No market Pacific P. Se | ere 10-13-33 31 36 
Construction Mat., com.47..... 11-23-38 1 Pacific P. ©. 6’s, 198547........ 11-23-23 88 91 i 
Construction Mat., pfd.47...... 11-23-33 2% 4 Pacific P. ©. 6%4’s, pfd.5....... 10-15-33 32% .... 1.62% qu. Jan. 5, °33 
Consumers Rock & Gravel, 1st Peerless Cement, com.*?....... 11-23-33 4% 4 I 
Pe Bs TON cv ccéasssens 11-23-33 40 45 Peerless Cement, WIT cess - 11-23-33 2 4 
eee © 0. Bet De sc. kc cscs 11-23-33 15 20 Penn.-Dixie Cement, com...... 11-20-33 4y, 4% t 
Coplay Cement Mfg., pfd.47.... 11-2233 6 8 Penn.-Dixie Cement, pfd....... 11-18-33 12% 14 
Coplay Cement Mfg., 6's, 14147, 11-23-33 35 40 Penn.-Dixie Cement 6’s A..... 11-20-33 58% actual sale s 
Penn, Glass Sand Corp., pfd.47. 11-23-33 68 75 1.75 qu. Oct. 2, °38 i 
. Penn. Glass Sand = 6’s47,. 11-23-33 93 97 
Dewey P. ©.. com.*’........... 11-23-33 70 90 Petoskey P. C., com.......... 1-21-33 1 1% { 
TDwolese and Shepard............ 11-21-33 9 10 Petoskey P. C. e's. 194i Sa 11-21-33 39 44 
Dufferin Pav. & Cr. Stone, com, 11-18-33 1% i — Mining ©o. ae 2 
Dufferin Pay. & Cr. Stone, pfd. 11-18-33 6 20s lkwee —“‘(‘(‘i‘séslCéC«*é*C* RR SN ea TN Te . 9-23-33 No market 
Port  etidin Cem., “com. eee 10-14-33 No market 
Edison P. C., com.4? 2 4 
Edison P. C., pfd.47 4 6 Republic P. C. 6’s, 1943........ 11-21-33 63 68 
chen —— oer rr oa : : 
. ae 7 96 Riverside ORE god Pe .. 11-23-é 
Federal P. C. 644’s, 1941*..... 11-23-33 35 38 Riverside Cement, pfd......... 11-16-33 73% actual sale 1.50 qu. Nov. 1, '33 
Rockland and Rockport Lime, 
Giant P. ©., com.47............ 11-23-33 2 4 Ist pfd. 0... eee eeeee eens - 10-21-33 1 2 
} manag . Alabast Fa % ‘Hi i 1116-88 1%. 15 
Gyp. Lime abastine, BA's, -16-3¢ 35g C47 bed 23-33 5 
Gyp, Lime & Alabastine 44%) soe, one eee * 
194 8 weer ocevrecrseeceenetcese i1- ¢- 23 43 o 45 193747 Re He pee ree . 11-23-33 85 40 
Santa Cruz P. C., com.*....... 11-23-33 55 60 1.00 qu. Oct. 2, °33 
Hermitage Cement, com.‘?..... 11-23-33 10 15 Schumacher Wallboard, com.4?. 11-23-33 | 2 
Hermitage Cement, pfd.47...... 11-23-33 40 5O Schumacher Wallboard, pfd.4. 11-23-33. 3 5 
Signal Mt. P. ae eee settee 4 oa R. 
Ideal Cement 5's, 194347....... 11-23-33 94 97 Southwestern P. C., units®.... 11-2%- 7 ‘ae 
Ideal Cement, com...........+. 11-20-33 22 25 25e qu. Oct. 1, ’33 Southwestern P. C., com.*...., 11-23-33 30 40 1.00 qu. Oct. 2, 33 
Indiana Limestone 6’s‘7 11-23-33 15 20 Southwestern P. C., pfd.47..... 11-23-33 80 100 2.00 qu. Oct. 2, °33 
"aay KPa te aac “ON-£ 29 Standard Paving & Mat. (Can- 
International Cement, com 11-20-33 31 ada), com 11-18-33 1¥, 
International Cement bonds, 5’s 11-20-33 82 actual sale Semi-ann. int. Standard Paving & “Mat.. pfa.: 11-18-33 10 * 
Ruperior PiO., AM oss css cewwees 11-23-32 20 25 27%4ec mo. Dee. 1, *: 
Kelley Island Oe ee eee 11-21-33 6 10 25c qu. Jan. 2,33 Superior P. ©., Ba?.........000e 11-23-33 5 7 27%4e mo. Dee. 1, '33 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 614’s, 1983... 11-18-33 5 6 
Ky. Cons. Stone, com.47....... 11-23-33 ‘ 1 
Ky. Cons. Stone, pfd........... 9-23-33 6 10 Teatty PF. °O.; MAR) foci. ics 11-23-38 26 30 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 7% pfd.4..... 11-23-33 a 5 Printty. P.-C, Gs <0 0 0656.00 . 11-23-33 5 10 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 1st Mtg..61 »’s48 10-24-33 5 Pr Trinity PD. O.5 WE 6 foideccses 11-23-33 22 26 
Ry. — a A Sy oo aye Re) 
. Rock Asphalt, com........ -18-33 Sake 2 ss a 
Ky. Rock hephalt BG cite 11-18-33 10 Fess U. 8S. Gypsum, com............ 11-20-38 45 46% 25¢ qu. Jan. = 
Ky. Rock Asphalt 614’s, 1935.. 11-18-33 55 6214 ee ere 11-20-33 1104 115 1.75 qu. Jan. 3. 
Kentucky Stone, com........... 8-19-3¢ A 
Kentucky Stone, pfd........... 8-19-33 10 Wabash P. 6.47 11-23-33 4 6 
Warner O0., COME «0.65 .0.0.005.0 500 11-23-33 3 5 
SE ae | Ser eer 11 -20- 33 9Y, 14 Warner Co., 1st 7% pfd.47..... 11-23-33 17 20 
Lawrence P. ©. 5%4’s, 194247... 33 55 60 Warner Co. 6’s, 1944 w.w...... 11-17-33 10 14 
Lehigh P. C., COm..........++: 13% 14 Warner Co.. 6’s, 1944, ex.w... 11-17-33 10 16 
eee fa << ee 7414 77 S7\%e qu. Oct. 1, °33 Whitehall Cem. Mfg., com.47.. 11-23-33 15 20 
Louisville Cement#?............ 1 70 80 Whitehall Cem. Mfg.. pfd.47. 11-23-33 35 45 
Lyman-Richey ist 6's, 193547.. 80 85 Wisconsin L. & C., Ist 6's, ’3347 11-23-33 70 90 
Wisconsin L. & Cc. 6% ‘s!7, rorrr 11-23-33 70 99 
Marbelite Corp., com. (cement Wolverine P. C., com.47........ 11-23-33 1% 2% 
products) ...... ; ; SS ius Sa che oo 5e i 
Marbelite Corp., pfd........... 7-15-33 YA mae a 9 
Marquette Cement, com.*?...... 11-23-33 7% 8% Yosemite P. ©., A com.™...... 11-28-33 - ‘ 
Marquette Cement, pfd.47...... 11-23-38 50 54 1.50 qu. Jan, 3, '33 4 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. Ist 5's, Quotations by: 5Smith, Camp & Riley, San Fran¢isco, Calif. A. E, White 
A ear ec re 11-23-3% 65 70 Co., San Francisco, Calif. 12James Richardson & Sons. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. ist 6's, '4First Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, Wis. °7Wise, Hobbs & Arnold, Boston. 
ery eer 10-24-33 65 (nominal) ‘oMartin Judge, Jr., and Co., San Francisco, Calif. ‘Nesbitt, Thomrson & Co., 
Material Service Corp.47....... 11-23-33 5 7 Toronto. “First Union Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. ‘Anderson Plotz 
McCrady-Rodgers, com.‘7....... 11-23-33 7 10 and Co., Chicago, Ill. 








North American Cement Corp., New 
York City, reports for the 12 months ended 
September 30, net loss of $841,279 after 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, interest and 
amortization, comparing with net loss of 
$869,874 for the 12 months ended September 
30, 1932. 


© © © 


South Dakota State Cement Plant re- 
ports sales of $173,730.15 during the quarter 
ended September 30, according to the quar- 
terly report of the state cement commission 
filed with the secretary of state. Miscel- 
laneous income of $549.64 brought the total 
receipts to $174,279.79. Expense items listed 
in the report amounted to $163,219.01, leav- 
ing an operating profit of $11,060.78. Capital 
assets listed in the report included cash and 
accounts receivable $196,127.18; reserve with 
treasurer $900,000; inventories $360,330.67 ; 
and fixed assets $2,202,230.36. Liabilities 
reported included accounts payable and bag 


redemption $13,182.64; invested capital 
2,206,894.78; and reserves and_ surplus 
$1,427,550.01. 

© ¢ 


International Cement Corp, New York 
City, and subsidiaries reports for the 9 
months ended September 30, net loss after 
taxes, depreciation, interest, reserve for con- 
tingencies and other charges, $222,921, com- 
pared with $1,278,666 loss for same period 
in 1932. Quarter ended September 30: Net 
profit after same deductions, $30,236, equal 
to 5 cents a share on 626,278 no-par capital 
shares, against net loss of $72,300 in preced- 
ing quarter and $519,424 loss in third quar- 
ter last year. 

© > © 

International Cement Corp., New York 
City, announces that at a meeting of the 
board of directors held November 22, Rich- 
ard F. Hoyt, vice-president of Haystone 
Securities Corp. and former firm member of 
Hayden, Stone and Co., was elected chair- 
man of the board and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, to succeed the late F. R. 
Bissell. 

Charles L. Hogan, formerly senior vice- 
president, was elected president of the cor- 
poration, to succeed Holger Struckmann, 
who died November 17 in Copenhagen after 
a short illness. Mr. Hogan was also elected 
a member of the board and executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Hogan has been associated with 
the International Cement Corp. since 1921, 
when he was appointed manager of the Cu- 
ban Portland Cement Co., an International 
subsidiary. In 1924 he became vice-president 
and the manager of International’s New York 

subsidiary, Knickerbocker Portland Cement 
Co., now the Lone Star Cement Co., New 
York. In 1926 Mr. Hogan was elected vice- 
president of the International Cement Corp., 
and in 1928 was made senior vice-president. 
Mr. Hogan has been identified with the 
cement industry since 1910, when he became 
traffic manager of the Lumbermen’s Port- 
land Cement Co. In 1914 Mr. Hogan be- 
Came president and manager of the Altoona 
Cement Co., Altoona, Kan., where he re- 
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‘mained until he became associated with In- 
ternational’s Cuban subsidiary in 1921. As 
senior vice-president of the International 
Cement Corp., Mr. Hogan was closely asso- 
ciated with the late F. R. Bissell, chairman 
of the board, and with Holger Struckmann, 
late president of the company. Mr. Hogan 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Portland Cement Association and vice- 
president of the Cement Institute. 
© 


Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: Block of 70 shares of com- 
mon stock sold at auction in Philadelphia 
for $105 for the lot. 

© ¢ O 


Recent Dividends Announced 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 


Ce COE ieee $0.25 Jan. 2, 1934 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 

ae C8 errr 1.75 Jan. 2, 1934 
Superior Portland Ce- 

ment, Inc., A, (mo.) .27% Dec. 1, 1933 
Superior Portland Ce- 

ment, Inc., B, (mo.) .27% Dec. 1, 1933 
Riverside Cement, Ist 

pfd. (qu.) ~ aoe Nov. 1, 1933 

© > © 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Penn., reports a net loss for the 12 months 
ending September 30, after depreciation and 
charges, of $1,254,899. For the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1932, the net loss was 
$1,329,328. 

© Oo 


Sand and Gravel 


Pearis Island Sand and Gravel Co., 
Pearisburg, Va., has recently completed a 
new plant and begun operations on an island 
in New River. It is expected to find a 
market around Roanoke and Bluefield, W. 
Va. 

Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md., has been 
awarded three dredging contracts aggregat- 
ing $2,000,000—two for the Federal govern- 
ment in Virginia and in New York, and one 
for the city of Louisville, Ky. This com- 
pany, which is one of the largest producers 
of sand and gravel, was awarded $3,000,000 
of Federal Public Works contracts in Sep- 
tember. 

¢ o O 


Central Sand and Gravel Co, Memphis, 
Tenn., was low bidder for furnishing a 
steamboat to the U. S. Army Engineers, 
Memphis district. The bid was $300 per day 
for use on river revetment work. 

© > 

North Jersey Quarry Co., Morristown, 
N..J., has purchased the Shaw farm of 53 
acres at Kenvil, N. J., for a sand and gravel 
operation. 


Independent Sand and Gravel Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., was the victim of vandals 
who one dark night bound and imprisoned 
the night watchman, started the engine of a 
50-ton crane and ran it off the company’s 
wharf into the channel. 


Police are said to 
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have come to the conclusion that the job 
was the work of disgruntled cranesmen. The 
Army Engineer Department had to be called 
in to get the crane out of the channel. 

© ¢ © 


Swigert-Hart Co., Portland, Ore., has 
succeeded Swigert, Hart & Yett Co., with 
H. F. Puariea as vice-president and general 
manager. Under the new management the 
concern continues active as sand and gravel 
distributor, producer of ready-mixed con- 
crete and its delivery in transit mixers; and 
in towing, barging and dredging. Mr. 
Puariea, as operator of the Portland Gravel 
Co., continues as producer of river sand and 
gravel for wholesale to retail concerns. 
Porter W. Yett, formerly identified with 
the Swigert, Hart & Yett Co., is now de- 
voting his attention to the City Motor Truck- 
ing Co., a producer of crushed rock and a 
sand and gravel dealer. 

¢ e¢ 


Sand, Gravel and Crushed Rock Pro- 
ducers Association, Portland, Ore., whose 
membership includes nearly all the producers 
of this vicinity, has been organized to func- 
tion under the new NRA code. This asso- 
ciation will put in a strong bid for supply- 
ing the sand, gravel and crushed rock re- 
quired for the construction of the Bonne- 
ville dam and power house on the Columbia 
river, 40 miles east of Portland. Plans are 
being prepared and estimates indicate that 
about 1,067,400 cu. yd. of concrete will be 
used. Members state that the association has 
ample equipment for furnishing the material 
required. The facilities comprise dredge 
boats and screening plants on the Willamette 
and Columbia rivers, and rock quarries and 
crushing plants contiguous to those streams. 
It has been suggested that, by some channel 
dredging on the Columbia between Van- 
couver and Bonneville dam site, aggregates 
may be transported to the job by water. 

© © © 


Publications Received 

An Analysis and Comparison of Costs 
of Base Coat Plaster (National Lime As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.). Lee S. 
Trainor, chief engineer of the association, 
presents an exhaustive study of costs and 
advantages of lime plaster, plain, and 
gauged with Keene’s cement and portland 
cement, as compared with gypsum plaster. 

Sand, Clays and Minerals (Vol. 1, No. 
4. Algernon Lewin Curtis, Chatteris, 
England). Contains interesting short ar- 
ticles on fluorspar; the (British) National 
Sand Association; gypsum; polishing 
powders and earths; sand analysis (chemi- 
cal). 

Occurrence and Physical Properties of 
North Carolina Marble (North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C.). Bulletin 
No. 5 of the engineering experiment sta- 
tion by Jasper L. Stuckey, professor of 
geology, and James Fontaine, research as- 
sistant, is a 24-page description of the 
state’s marble deposits, 
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TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 





Proposed Rate Changes 


THE FOLLOWING re the latest 
proposed changes in freight rates up to 
and including the week ending Novem- 
ber 18: 


New England 


31219. Agricultural lime, minimum weight 
60,000 lb., from Rockland, Thomaston and 
Warren, Me., to Ar. V., B. & Ar. and C. P. 
Ry. stations. (Exhibit showing proposed and 
present rates will be furnished upon request.) 
Reason—To assist the potato growers of 
Aroostook county by publication of reduced 
rates on this material, which is required im-— 
mediately as a soil corrective. 


31278. To amend B. & M. R. R. N. HP. 
S. C. No. 1283, which names a commodity 
rate of 55c per net ton on common sand and 
run of bank or screened or crushed gravel, 
Cc. L., from Milton, N. H., to Dover Point, 
N. H., by changing the minimum weight as 
follows: Now reads: 50 net tons of 2,000 Ib. 
Change to read: 50 net tons of 2,000 Ib., ex— 
cept where cars of lower capacity are fur- 
nished the carload minimum weight will be 
the marked capacity of the car. 


31453. Moulding sand, (See Note 3), from 
Niverville, Brookview and Van Hoesen, N. 
7., 0 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Present, 12%; 
proposed, 9. 


31467. Sand, core, (See Note 2), from Da- 
visville, R. I, to New York (38rd St.), N. Y. 
Present, combination; proposed, 1514. 


Trunk Line 


Sup. 1 to 31434. (A) Limestone (finely 
ground), C. L., minimum weight 50,000 Ib., 
and (B) chemical and land lime, C. L., mini— 
mum weight, 30,000 lb., to Runyon, English— 
town, N. J., from Bittinger, Thomasville and 
York, Pa. (A) and (B), 14c per 100 lb., and 
from Cavetown, Pinola, Pa., Security and 
Marl, Md., (A) and (B) 138c per 100 Ib. 


31465. Amend Rate Proposal 31465 and 
Supplement 1 thereto covering limestone, 
from Toms Brook, Va., to Covington, Va., 
by changing commodity description to read 
as follows: ‘‘Limestone, crude, or lump, C. L., 
(See Note 2),’’ in lieu of limestone, crude or 
lump for furnace or fluxing purposes. 


31564. Crushed stone, C. L., (See Note 2), 
from Millville, W. Va., to Washington, Uni- 
versity, Terra Cotta, Chillum, Lamond, Ta- 
koma Park, Silver Spring, Chevy Chase, 
Bethesda, Loughborough, Dalecarlia Reser- 
voir, Georgetown, Linden, Forest Glen, Ken- 
sington, Garrett Park, Halpine, Rockville and 
Derwood, 86c per ton. Rate to expire March 
31, 1934. 


31581 (shipper). Sand (blast, core, engine, 
fire, foundry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex 
or silica), in straight or mixed carloads, (See 
Note 2), to North Tonawanda, N. Y., from 
Dagusahonda, Pa., and Althom, Pa., $1.40 
per net ton. 


Sup. 2 to 31485. Phosphate rock, crude, 
lump, ground; superphosphate (acidulated 
phosphate rock), in bulk in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 40,000 lb., to Ben- 
ton, Pa., from Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 16c per 100 lb., and from Paulsboro, N. 
J., $3.35 per net ton. 


31589. Sand and gravel, C. L., (See Note 
2), from Cedar Lake, N. J., and Hayville, N. 
J., to Florence, N. J. (Burlington County), 
$1.20 per net ton. 


31592. Sand, in open top cars, C. L., (See 
Note 2), from Tatesville, Pa., to Butler, Pa., 
$1.70 per net ton. 


21594. Stone, crushed, C. L., 
from Peddicord Siding, 
Ocean City, Md., 


31619. ‘To increase rate of 9lc per net ton 
to $1.10 per net ton on crushed stone, C. L., 
(See Note 2), from LeRoy, N. Y., to Sala— 
manca, N. Y. 


(See Note 2), 
3altimore, Md., to 
$1.70 per net ton. 


31622. Limestone, unburned, ground, C. L., 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., from Natural 
Bridge, N. Y., to Salamanca, N. Y., and 
Johnsonburg, Pa., 15c per 100 Ib. 


31625. Sand (blast, engine, fire, foundry, 
glass, moulding or silica), C. L., (See Note 
2), from Slatington, Pa., to Catasauqua, Pa., 
70c per net ton. 

31631. Limestone, unburned, ground, C. L., 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., from Rosendale, 
N. Y., to Paterson, N. J., $1.70 per net ton. 

31637. Crushed stone coated with oil, tar 
or asphalitum, C. L., from Bethlehem, Pa., to 
Mill Hall, Pa., rate $2.15 per net ton. 


Central 


37437. To establish on crushed stone, agri- 
cultural limestone and agricultural limestone 
screenings, C. L. Rates in cents per net ton. 


To Jewett, O. 


From Present Proposed 
BiloomViNe; Os 6s ois 660%08 135 125 
Cs eos a 6 Sree aan paca 
Maple Grove, O. ......... 135 125 
Marble Ci ©. occ dieses 125 115 
TE ae, A ena 360 125 
WORRTING, OD. | cic. wcsske cs 145 135 


To Connotton, O. 


From Present Proposed 
BOOINVINIE, 9D, sk aseisccswces 135 125 
Gibsonuure, ©: ..66i66c65. 135 125 
Maple Grove, O. ......... 135 125 
Marble (NT, Os césiassews sine es 
PABTAON IAD, 55. 8 sie siéa ea ew ees 360 125 
Woodvitle, ~O.. ..66 6. siewics 145 135 


37440. To establish on crushed stone and 
agricultural limestone, in open top cars, C. 
L., from Lewisburg, O., to stations on C.-G. 
E.R Vig: 


To *Present Proposed 
Morestville, O.. <cc:60s 1l6e N.T. 100e N. T. 
Summerside, O. ..... 115¢c N. T. 100c N. T. 
SEONIMOT: 8D. 6 sics cows 120c N. T. 100c N. T. 
GUE MO. eisai sos <uis 120c N. T. 105c N. T. 
Russellville, O. ...... 130c N. T. 115¢ N. T. 
Coney Island, O...... 110c N. T. 95c N. T. 
Felicity, "O. o$sssus <a 130c N. T. 105c N. T. 

*Based on Cincinnati, O., combination. 

Route—Via C. N. Ry., Cin., O., P. R. R., 
Carrell St. (Cincinnati), O., C.-G. R. R. 


37441. To establish on crushed stone and 
agricultural limestone, in open top cars, C. 
L., from MeVittys, CO. 

To Proposed Present 
PREGROPE, “DO?! ssceicasaas 135c N. T. 19¢ 
Loveland, OD. .sewsees 125c N. T. 17¢ 
Raver, ©. 9 .kese cess 125c N. T. 18¢ 


37471. To establish on stone, furnace or 
foundry, melting and/or refractory (un- 
burned), in bulk, in open top equipment, C. 
L., from Carey and MecVittys, O., to Cin- 
cinnati, O., rate of 166c per G. 


37497. To establish on crushed stone, agri- 
cultural limestone and agricultural limestone 
screenings, C. L., from Bloomville, ©., to 
Lisbon, O., rate of 135c per N. T., via P. 
R. R., Columbiana, Y. & S., Signal, P. L. & 
Ww. 

37498. To establish on cruShed stone, agri- 
cultural limestone and agricultural limestone 
screenings, C. L., from Bloomville, O., to 
Ashland, O., rate of 85c per N. T. Present— 
95 cents per N. T. (West Salem rate.) 


37499. To establish on crushed stone, agri- 
cultural limestone and agricultural limestone 
screenings, C. L., from Bloomville, O., to B. 
& O. R. R. stations, viz.: 


To Present Proposed 
Belleville, ©: ..siseses 100c N.T. 85c N. T. 
PR cl Oe 0 eee 100c N. T. 85c N. T. 
Gatton Rock, O. ..... 100c N. T. 85c N. T. 
PORTE SO 6 os ac hvkoewes 100c N. T. 85c N. T. 
Ankenytown, O. ..... 100c N. T. 90c N. T. 
Fredericktown, ©. 100c N. T. 90c N. T. 
Hunt, eee sees cine male 100c N. T. 100c N. T. 
Sorting OO. oo. «ces 80c N. T.° 70¢ N. T. 
RAN MO oa accwic vee 80c N. T. 70c N. T. 
Boughtonville, O. .... 80c N. T. 70c Ni. T. 
New Haven, O. ..«... 80c N. T. 70c N. T. 
Greenwich, O. ....... 80c N. T. 70c N. T. 

Tariff authority: P. R. R. 127-A, 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity of 
Cai. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of: marked ca- 
pacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is loaded to 
visible capacity the actual weight will apply. 
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37500. To establish on —— sand, C. 
L., from Detroit, Mich., to South Bend, Ind.. 
rate of 176c per N. T. Present—20 cents 
(sixth class). 


37496. To establish on crushed stone, in 
bulk, in open top cars, C. L., from Middle- 
point, O., to Paulding, O., rate of 70c per N. 
T., via P. R. R., Van Wert, 0.,C. Cc. G. & 
St. L. Ry. 


37508. To establish on crushed stone, agri- 
cultural limestone and agricultural limestone 
screenings, in open top cars, C. L., from Mc- 
Vittys, O. 


To Proposed *Present 
Amsterdam, ©. ..cc«.%. 145c N. T. 19 
pn 6 Sa ee ae 135¢c N. T. 18 
Brigeeport,. O. si csecccss 145c N. T. 20 
Py 2 SP er ee err 135¢c N. T. 19 
Connon, (O.. .. csece cae 135c N. T. 19 
Kensmegion, O.. ..sses%s 135c N. T. 19 
Stone Creek, O.. ....%.. 125c N. T. 18 


*Sixth class. 


37505. To establish on raw or crude dolo- 
mite stone and fluxing stone, in box car 
equipment, C. L., from Carey and McVittys, 
O., to Chicago, ll., rate of 239c per G. T. 
Present rate—240c per G. T. per C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Tariff. 1732-L. 


37533. To establish on crushed _ stone, 
crushed stone screenings and agricultural 
limestone (not ground or _ pulverized), in 
bulk, in open top cars, C. L., from Water- 


ae O. Illustrations (rates in cents per net 
on 

To Pres. Route Pro. 
Are, MHC, os occas 127 1 87 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ...... 127 2 92 
Battle Creek, Mich. .... 184 3 145 
Howell, Mich. -2...<.5..: has 2 107 
dJaekson, Mich. 2.6... 138 1 107 
Lansing, Mich: ........ 161 1 125 
Lansing, . Mich. ...60... 161 4 125 


Route as N. Y. C. & St. L., Toledo, G, 
and N. Cais, ee 
Route 1S ia N. Y. C. & St. L., Toledo, O., 
and Ann Arbor R. R. 
., Toledo, O., 


Route 3—Via N. Y..C. & St. L 
and M. C. R. R. 

Route 4—Via N. Y. C. & St. L., Toledo, O., 
and P. M. Ry 


37535. To establish on agricultural lime- 
stone, C. L., in box cars, minimum weight 
50,000 lb., from Carey, O., to points in Penn- 


sylvania ‘and New York, as described below: 

Beginning at Buffalo, following the line of 
the Erie through Dayton to Salamanca, N. 
Y., thence via the line of the Pennsylvania 
through Kinzua, West Hickory, Tionesta, 
East Sandy, Foxburg, East Brady, Mosgrove; 
thence via the line of the P. & S. to Free- 
port; thence via the line of the Pennsylvania 
to Pittsburgh; thence via the line of the B. 
& O. through Bruceton, Washington; thence 
to the Ohio-Pennsylvania State Line. Pro- 
posed—202c N. T. Present—Class rates. 

To destinations located on the line of the 
B. & L. E. R. R., from Girard, Pa., to Fre- 
donia, Mercer, New Castle, Sharon. via the 
2. Es ss 80 Sharpsville, Pymatuning through 
Shenango to Greenville via Erie R. R.; thence 
via line of the P. R. R. to North’ Girard. 
Proposed—189c N. T. Present—Class rates. 

+Destination description corresponds with 
stations in New York and Pennsylvania as 
published in P. R. R. Tariff 129-A. 


37536. To establish on slag (a product of 
iron and steel blast or open heart furnaces), 
in open top car equipment, C. L., and on 
stone, crushed (in bulk), and limestone, un- 
burned, agricultural (in bulk open top cars 
only), C. L., from Black Rock, Buffalo and 
East Buffalo, N. Y., to Van Buren, Brocton, 
Portland and Westfield, N. Y., rate of 80c 
per N. T. Present, 90c per N. T. on slag and 
on stone. 


37537. To establish on dolomite, raw or 
crude and fluxing stone, C. L., from Narlo, 
O., to St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
lll., aaa of 277c per G. T. Present, 315c per 
G. “2, 


37550. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
and silica) and gravel, C. L., from Wolcott- 
ville, Ind., to Angola, Ind., rate of 80c 
N; . win 2. OR Kendallville, Ind., N. 
Che 


27551. To establish on crushed stone, in 
bulk, in open top cars, C. L., Richmond, 
Ind., rate of 85c per N. 


37558. To establish on stone, crushed (in 
bulk) and crushed stone screenings (in bulk) 
in open top cars, C. L., except when car is 


loaded to full cubical or visible capacity ac- 
tual weight will apply, from East Liberty, 
O., to Lakeview, O., rate of 50c per N. T.., 
expire with Dec. 31, 1933. 
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37676. To establish on sand, C. L., Green- 
ville, Henlein and Osgood, Pa 

To Proposed Present 
Batevis, M.. Bi <isciceies 247 340 
Rocheater, I. . Focscciscess 264 340 


37552. To establish the following rates on 
limestone, crushed, ground or pulverized, in 
barrels, boxes or sacks, minimum weight 
10,000 lb., from Carey and MeVittys, O., to 
St. Paul, Winona and Duluth, Minn., and 
points in Wisconsin shown in Items $30 to 
985, of C. F. A. L. Tariff 155-S, taking same 
rates as provided in C. F. A. Te Tariff 165- 
Kk, and also to other points shown in Item 
995 of former tariff, from Carey; O., and Mc- 


Vittys, O. (illustrations): 
Present 

To Carey McVittys Prop 
Duluth, WAM. . 0600s 43 43 7 
St. Paukh Mmm. ...... 43 43 27 
Winona, Minn. ....... 48 48 24 
Fond du Lac, Wis.... 38 38 19 
Green Bay, Wis....... 30 30% 21 
Madison, Wis. ....... 38 38 20 
Oshkosh, Wis. ...... 38 38 19 
Portage, Wis. ........ 38 38 21 
Wavent, Wi -s.icss 38 38 23 

37557. To establish on crushed _ stone, 


crushed stone screenings and agricultural 
limestone (not ground or _ pulverized), in 
bulk, in open top cars, C. L., from Bellevue, 
O., to Boughtonville, O., rate of 70c an > 
via N. K. P., Kimball, O., and B. & O R. 


Illinois 


7551. Sand and gravel, C. L., (See Note 1), 
from Barry, lll. (Wabash), to stations on the 
B. & O. R. R., in Illinois, viz.: Bradfordton 
to Beardstown, Ill., inclusive, and Rochester 
to Sharpsburg, Ill., inclusive. Present, class 
basis or lowest combination. Proposed, $1.01 
per net ton. 


3330-V. Sand and gravel, C. L., from Chilli- 
cothe, Ill., to T. P. & We R. R. stations 
shown below: 

To (Rep. Pts.) Present Proposed 
CIO Me a thas p< sa Nee ee 110 101 
SCOttaveee, Th os cdteciscis 115 113 
SE rr re ie 120 113 
i ee Ree 120 No change 


Orchard Mines, III. No change 


3339. Crushed stone, coated with asphal— 
tum, (See Note 3), but not less than 40,000 
lbs., from Chicago, Ill., and points in the 
Chicago Switching district to Albion, Ill. 
Present, 23c per 100 lbs. Proposed, $3.57 per 
net ton. 

7541. Stone, crushed, coated with oil, tar 
or asphalt, C. L., (See Note 3), but not less 
than 40,000 lbs., from St. Louis, Mo., to va— 
rious stations on the Wabash Ry. in Illinois. 
Rates per net ton, to representative points: 


Pres Prop 
og 2 a reer $1.88 $1,42 
Cl SE ewe 1.76 1.42 
Pe GE | caw vce rieecence 1.53 1.42 
OU: TU. sa cacee sweet eens 1.43 1.42 
Bauwarcevine, We cicccscsensic 1.32 1.32 
Central 

37856. To establish on sand (except blast, 


core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
and silica) and gravel, C. L., in open top 
cars, from Cleveland, O., to Lancaster, O., 
rates of 135¢ per net ton via P. R. R. direct. 


73843. To establish on common sand, also 
gravel, in open top cars, C. L., from Kent 
Sand and Gravel Pit, O. (located two miles 
south of Kent, O.), to Leavittsburg, Brace- 
Ville and Ravenna, O.. rate of 60c per net 
ton. 

37861. To establish on crushed stone and 
crushed stone screenings, C. L., from Mar-— 


ion, O., to New Lexington, O., rate of 105c 
per N. T. via C. & O. Ry., Lancaster, GC, 
and P. R. R. 


37781. To establish on crushed stone, C. L., 
and sand (other than blast, engine, core, fil— 
ter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding 
or polishing, loam, moulding or silica), and 
gravel, in oren top cars, C. (See Note 3), 


from Sandusky, O., to Norwalk O., rate of 
he per net ton, via B. & O. R. R.—Monroe— 
Ville. O.-W. & L. E. Ry. Present, 70 cents 


applies only on crushed stone and 80¢ per 
net ton applies only on sand and gravel. 
37784. To establish on agricultural lime- 
Stone, in box cars, C. L., minimum weight 
0,000 Ibs., from Gibsonburg and Woodville, 
0., to Chester, W. Va., rate of 202c per net 


ton via P. R. R. direct. Present, 230c per 
het ton, 

4p 802. To establish on sand (other than 
last. core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam. 


mould ling or 


tone, C. 


silica) or gravel, in open top 
. (See Note 3), from Saegertown, 


Rock Products 


Pa., Butler, Pa., 
Present, 15¢ (sixth class) per C. F. A. L. 


rate of 100c per net ton. 


Tariff, I. C. C 


37816. To 
crushed stone 


establish on crushed stone, 


Screenings and agricultural 


limestone, in open top cars, C. L., from 
Greencastle, Ind., to Angola, Ind., 400c per 
N.. 2. via Auburn Jct., Ind., and 


P. R. R,, 
MN 2 ©. Ee 


Southern 


3128. Stone. Sou. Ry. quarries to Norwood 
Park, Ill. Cancellation. In order to elimi- 
nate conflicting rates to Norwood Park, IIL, 
it is proposed to cancel specific rates shown 
on page 56 of Southern Ry.’s I. C. C. A-9979, 
permitting the Chicago, Ill., rate to apply. 


3207. Sand, C. L., Louisville, Ky., to Knox-— 
ville, Tenn. (intrastate). Present rate, 55c 
per net ton. Proposed rate on sand,-C. L., 
(See Note 3), from and to above named 
points, 40c per net ton (applicable only on 
intrastate traffic—expires June 30, 1934, un- 
less sooner canceled, changed or extended). 


3238. Sand and gravel, C. L., Jackson’s 
Lake, Ala., to Montgomery, Ala. (intrastate). 
Present rate, 50c. Proposed rate on sand 
and gravel, C. L., (See Note 3), from and 
to above named points, 33c per net ton (to 
expire April 27, 1934, unless sooner cancelled, 
changed or extended)—same as was in effect 
prior to September 4, 1933. 


Western 


1376. Rates, sand, silica, pumice, volcanic 
ash, C. L., as described in Item 6140-H, W. 
T. L. Tariff 18-M. (See Note 1), but not 
less than 60,000 lb., except where car of less 
than 60,000 lb. capacity is furnished at car-— 
rier’s convenience, the marked capacity of 
ear will apply. Rates in cents per 100 1 


GROUP 1, ST. LOUIS 
From Present Proposed 
Buffalo Park, Kan. ......... 22 21% 
EE ES, “acta vo@acweaeucns 22 21% 
Po A eee rere 22 21% 
Po a eer ere 22 21% 
pp eer 22 21% 


Esneocre. TOM. . 2.26.0 ssies 2 21% 


PO oes 22 21% 
INGROMNG, WORMS ccc cccicgeces 22 21% 
So A errr 22 21% 
Wameeney, Man. .........65. & 21% 
We EES id vatsevesdcceees 22 21% 
ee ca eeehwteeons 34 22 
GROUP 2, PEORIA 

From Present Proposed 
Buttalo Park, Man. ....:... 23 23 
WE, Cacia es wun acu neue 24 23 
WON MEI nae no oe es 600s 06 24 23 
Johnstown, Kan. ........... 24 23 
i a eer 24 23 
pe OS a ee 24 23 
po 1 eae 24 23 
bo ree 24 23 
ES RO REAP ere 24 23 
Wakeeney, Kan. ........... 24 23 
hg a Ss eres 24 23 
WEG TEINS. ek ke kade i cecs ae 24 

GROUP 3, CHICAGO 

From Present Proposed 
Bugaio Park; Man.......... 24 23 
NEMS oo eco cin cceoeuns 24 23 
Re MED ne ern de nek a yee 24 23 
SOmmeOwe, TOM. .. ec ccwacs 24 23 
Manopots, MOM. ....- 2.0606 24 23 
ee ae 24 23 
WEE. BRITE... ce iss ccacces 24 23 
ESM, ; BEEN 6 dan d <n ceewe'es 24 23 
CEE ME ho 'a wnicans Scenes 24 23 
Wakeeoney, Bam. ......0csees 24 23 
Wee ED ss neon desc cucakes 24 23 
Wert, SEM ia Ca rnee tienes 37 24 

1694-1. Rates, sand, gravel and_ stone, 


crushed, C. L., usual minimum weight, from 
Topeka, Kan., to Sabetha, Kan. Rates, pres— 
ent 90c per net ton. Proposed, 7lc per net 
ton. No switching to be absorbed and rate 
to expire with Dec. 31, 1933. 


8209-1. 
pulverized, C. L., 
than 40,000 Ib., 


Rates—Stone, crushed, ground or 
(See Note 2), but not less 
from Hannibal and White 


Bear, Mo., and Quincy, Ill., to Nebraska 
points. Rates—Present—Combination rates 


usually. Proposed, to representative points, 
to Edgar, 2.50; Holdrege, 2.80; Plainview, 
3.00; Sidney, 3.80. 


Sup. 1 to $132-1. Rock, asphalt, natural or 
coated with not to exceed 5% road oil; stone, 
erushed or ground; sand and gravel, from 
Topeka, Kan., to Kansas destinations. Please 
refer to Docket Bulletin No. 3587, dated Oct. 
10, 1933, Docket No. 8132-1. This subject has 
now been cancelled from the docket, 
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8620. Rates—Stone, crushed, (See Note 3), 
from Wausau, Wis., to Manville, N. J. Rates 
—Present, 730c per net ton; proposed, 580c 
per net ton. 


Sup. 1 to 1694-1. Sand, gravel and stone, 
crush , usual minimum weight, from 
Topeka, Kan., to Sabetha, Kan. Please refer 
to Docket Bulletin No. 3595 dated Oct. 20, 
1933, Docket 1694-1. This subject has now 
been canceled from the docket. 


1873-S. Sand /_ asbestos sand and 
silica sand), (See Note 3), from Wich- 
ita, Kan., to ase Kan. Rates: Present— 
56c per ton of 2,000 lb. Proposed—40c per 
ton of 2,000 lb., no switching to be absorbed. 
Same to apply as a terminal rate not ap-— 
plicable at intermediate points. (To expire 
six months after effective date.) 


3089-N. Limestone, ground, C. L., (See 
Note 3), but in no case less than 40,000 Ib., 
from Hannibal, Mo., to stations in Iowa. 
Rates to representative points: 


To groups Pres. Prop. 
Ce DEI sic orccccdssacows 10% 9% 
WE RIE os. ec kc ces eee wees 13% 12 
De I vin Hin ox cc eccoawaed 12% 10 


(Complete copy of exhibit will be furnished 
on request.) 


Southwestern 


2188. Sand, glass or silica, from Wedron, 
lll., to Bartlesville, Okla. To establish rate 
of 18c per 100 lb. on sand, glass or silica, 
Cc. L., (See Note 2), from Wedron, Ill., to 
Bartlesville, Okla. Present rate 22%c. Pro- 
posed rate same as applicable from Ottawa, 
Ill., to Guthrie, Okla. 


2268. Agricultural limestone, from Atwood’s 
Quarry No. 2, Mo., to points in Missouri. It 
is proposed to add Atwood’s Quarry No. 2, 
Mo., a local point on the Wabash, at a point 
of origin in Item 1105-L, Sup. 71, We E. Ee 
Tariff No. 


Texas-Louisiana 


8177. Sand and gravel, stratgnt or mixed 
carloads, from Luxello, Tex., to San Antonio, 
Tex. Proposition from shippers to establish 
rate of 25c per tom on sand and gravel, 
straight or mixed carloads, (See Note_ 3), 
from Luxello, Tex., to San Antonio. Pro- 
posed rate to permit shippers located at 
Luxello, Tex., to meet competition of other 
pits nearby. 


I. C. C. Decisions 


15212. Cement. Fourth Section. By 
division 2. Colorado and Southern, et al., 
authorized to establish and maintain rates 
from ‘Chanute, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and points grouped therewith, and from Su- 
perior, Neb., to stations on the Colorado and 
Southern in New Mexico, Clayton to Emery 
Gap, inclusive, the same as those applicable 
on like traffic over direct routes, provided 
that rates from and to intermediate higher 
rated points shall not exceed rates of scale 
IV in Western Cement Rates, 69 I. C. C. 
644, and supplementary findings. 

25376. Cement. By division 5. Medusa 
Portland Cement Co. vs. Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co., et al. Rate charged on a carload 
of cement from York, Penn., to Trident, 
Mont., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


14990. Cement. Fourth Section. By 
division 2. Authority granted conditionally 
to establish and maintain proportional rates 
on portland, natural or hydraulic cement, C. 
L., from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Ill., to Ada, Okla., and Okay Junction, Ark., 
without observing the long-and_ short-haul 
provision of section 4. 


15148. Cement. Fourth section. By 
division 2. Authority granted conditionally 
to establish and maintain rates on cement, 
straight or mixed carloads from Menominee, 
Mich., to Wisconsin and Michigan points 
without observing the fourth section long- 
and-short-haul provision, 


Rock Products 


Pennsylvania Crushed Stone 
Producers Ask Questions 


Complications of Furnishing State Highway Materials Are 
Difficult to Grasp 


RODUCERS probably will recall the 

rules and regulations issued last summer 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads govern- 
ing the expenditure of the $400,000,000 emer- 
gency construction fund made available by 
the N. I. R. A. One of the specific points in 
these rules and regulations was that the work 
was to be done by contract and that con- 
tractors were to buy or make their own 
materials. Early rulings prohibited certain 
states from buying cement, or other ma- 
terials, and furnishing it to contractors as 
they had previously done. 


The State of Pennsylvania for the last 
two years or more has been doing most of 
its highway construction with day labor, and 
making or purchasing construction materials. 
By a recent ruling of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads the state will be permitted to 
continue this practice in the spending of its 
share of the $400,000,000 emergency fund. 
The idea is that the state may assume the 
role of contractor in its relation to the Fed- 
eral government. The precedent having been 
established it is likely other states will do 
the same. 

To govern highway construction under this 
arrangement new and complicated rules and 
regulations have been developed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Highway Department under 
the title of “Special Provisions Applicable 
to Purchase of Material by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for National Re- 
covery Projects to be Constructed by Depart- 
ment Forces.” If other states take these 
rules and regulations as a guide, producers of 
highway materials elsewhere, as well as in 
Pennsylvania, are to be pitied. 

At a meeting in Harrisburg, Penn., No- 
vember 8, over 50 producers of crushed stone 
assembled under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Stone Producers’ Association to dis- 
cuss these provisions and to get an official 
interpretation of them from the director of 
standards and purchases, department of 
property and supplies, State of Pennsylvania 
—F. H. Mason. 


Practically Impossible to Quote 
F.O.B. Job 


The procedure necessary to quote prices 
for material for these state force account 
jobs is (A) f.o.b. plant or shipping point, or 
f.o.b. railway or water destination; (B) 
f.o.b. job, that is unloading and/or delivering 
to the site of the work. A producer’s in- 
terpretation of the rules and regulations, 
which interpretation the state director of 
purchases said was substantially correct, is 
as follows: 


“To deliver in accordance with the above 
special provisions (A) (f.o.b. plant or ship- 
ping point or f.o.b. railroad or water desti- 
nation), “the bidder need only certify that 
the plant from which the material is pro- 
duced is operating under codes of fair com- 
petition as authorized under the National 
Recovery Act, or under the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement. 

“To deliver in accordance with the above 
special provisions (B) (f.0.b. job, that is, 
unloading and/or delivering material to the 
site of the work), it is not only necessary 
to certify that the material has been produced 
under codes of fair competition as authorized 
by the National Recovery Act or under the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement, but 
that the material must be delivered in ac- 
cordance with the special provisions as noted 
in circular M. P. N. R. P., and the best way 
to understand these provisions (B) is to fol- 
low through their requirements, which are 
as follows: 


“Suppose the state awarded our XYZ 
Stone Co. an order to deliver 1000 tons of 
Pennsylvania No. 2 stone f.o.b. a job in 
B county. Let us further suppose that 
this job is closer to our A—— plant than 
any one of our other plants and that it can 
be trucked direct from our A—— plant. In 
this case, we can, first, either deliver this 
with our own trucks, or second, we can hire 
some one else to do the trucking. 





“In case we do the trucking ourselves with 
our own trucks, we would have to request 
and secure from the proper labor employment 
agency in B—— county the names of truck 
drivers who meet the labor requirements as 
set forth in this circular. These truck drivers 
would be paid per hour at the rate desig- 
nated by that county employment agency and 
these truck drivers would not be permitted 
to work more than 30 hours per week. 

“A complete record of the wages paid to 
and the hours worked by these truck drivers 
would have to be kept on the job. These 
records, according to the circular, must be 
available upon the project. These two pro- 
visions would necessitate our sending one of 
our own pay roll clerks to each job and keep- 
ing him there until its completion. 

“Upon completion of this work, we would 
have to submit to your county superintendent 
‘two copies of pay rolls in such form as may 
be prescribed by the Department of High- 
ways for all work performed under this con- 
tract (whether done by the contractor or 
under a subcontractor, or otherwise), cer- 
tified under oath by the contractor or his 
authorized representative, shall be filed with 
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the superintendent of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways, showing the name 
of each employe, the state and the county 
of his bona fide residence, the agency from 
which his name was obtained, whether or 
not a veteran with dependents, the kind of 
employment, the hours worked each day, the 
wage rate paid, the total amount earned and 
deductions for board and tools as hereinafter 
provided.’ 

“In order to fulfill our obligation of this 
supposedly 1000-ton order from our A—— 
plant, it would be necessary for us to carry 
out the provisions noted above. In fulfilling 
these requirements, it would cost the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania considerable ex- 
tra money due to our cost of delivery, with 
its supervision and accounting, being consid- 
erably greater than the cost would be to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in handling 
the delivery with its own forces. 

“In case this delivery was to be trucked 
from A—— (located in B—— county) toa 
county other than B—— county, it would be 
necessary for us to go to the other county, 
let us assume V—— county, and hire our 
truck drivers through the employment agency 
in that county. 

“In the case that we did not do the truck- 
ing with our own trucks from A—— plant 
to the projects, but hired some one else to do 
it, the following procedure would be neces- 
sary under the circular referred to: We 
would, first, have to secure written permis- 
sion from the secretary of highways to sub- 
contract the hauling of this material. Second, 
we would have to convince the secretary of 
highways that the trucker is experienced and 
equipped to do the work. If the secretary 
of highways did give us the right to sub- 
contract this trucking, it would be necessary 
for us to hire trucks at a rental which must 
be fair and reasonable. During the last six 
weeks, the truckers in various counties in 
western Pennsylvania have made application 
to the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania for permits to be common carriers 
of freight and under these permits they state 
the rate per hour and the rates per ton mile 
they will charge for unloading and trucking 
material in the stated county for which they 
are requesting the permits. Therefore, the 
fair and reasonable rate as referred would 
be construed differently by the truckers in 
different counties. Some might claim to us 
that the rates established by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission are the fair and reasonable 
rates. The rates specified in permits secured 
from the Public Service Commission do not 
apply to work done directly for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, therefore your 
department could hire trucks at rates lower 
than a commercial producer. 

“The only procedure we could follow 
would be to hire trucks locally in each 
county, that is on this particular job re- 
ferred to we would have to hire trucks from 
a truck owner in B—— county. The next 


step would be to see that the truck owner 
enforced the requirements as to hours of 












work and the rates of pay for the truck 
drivers and other labor employed in connec- 
tion with the unloading. This responsibility 
remains with the contractors (in this case, 
ourselves) ; therefore, it would be necessary 
for us to keep on the job, records of daily 
pay rolls and information regarding truck 
drivers and labor used in unloading, for in- 
spection by the Department of Highways. 
It would be also necessary for us to fur- 
nish at the end of each month, complete in- 
formation regarding employment of truck 
drivers and helpers. 


“Now let us suppose that we have secured 
a 1000-ton order for shipment f.o.b. the job, 
and this shipment must first move in railroad 
cars to be unloaded at a railroad destina- 
tion. In a case of this kind we would not 
be in position to do the trucking ourselves, 
therefore we would have to hire someone else 
to do the trucking and our procedure would 
be as follows: We would have to secure 
written consent from the secretary of high- 
ways to sublet the unloading and delivering 
of this order. In making this request to the 
secretary of highways, we would have to 
prove that the subcontractor was experienced 
and equipped for such work. 

“In case the secretary of highways gave 
us written permission to subcontract the un- 
loading and delivering, we would have to 
hire trucks to do the work at a fair and 
reasonable rate. We would then have to see 
that our trucking subcontractor secured from 
the proper local employment agency names 
of truck drivers who were eligible for this 
work. The subcontractor, naturally, would 
have to be informed as to the special re- 
quirements of pay and hours of labor in- 
volved under the N.R.A. provisions. How- 
ever, we would still have the responsibility 
of fulfilling your contract and it would be 
necessary for us to keep on the project rec- 
ords pertaining to the wages paid and hours 
employed of each man hired by the subcon- 
tractor and we would further have to furnish 
the highway department at the end of each 
month, the monthly wages paid together with 
such information as requested. 

“Conclusions: The underlying spirit in the 
circular M.P.N.R.P. is to discourage sub- 
contracting. In practically all of the cases 
where unloading and delivering is requested 
f.o.b. the site of the work it would be neces- 
sary for the bona fide commercial producer 
to subcontract his trucking. It is possible 
for the bona fide producer to subcontract 
this unloading and delivering, but the high 
cost to the highway department for the extra 
services in carrying out the provisions of 
this circular will make it prohibitive when 
compared with the Department of Highways 
cost in doing this work itself. The loss of 

time and inefficiency of a producer to carry 
out all of the special provisions covering 
delivery, before starting such delivery would 
delay all other work on the project. 

“The Department of Highways is properly 
authorized and is already organized to take 
care of this work through its local super- 
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intendents. They are at the present time 
hiring. trucks by the hour and pay the 
drivers of these trucks separately from the 
rental charge. The rental charges made by 
the Department of Highways would be con- 
siderably less than the prices given to com- 
mercial producers under the rules of this 
M.P.N.R.P circular. 

“We feel that it is entirely impractical for 
bona fide commercial producers to properly 
supervise and enforce the special provisions 
of the M.P.N.R.P. circular governing the 
unloading and/or the delivery of materials 
either from railroad or water destinations or 
from the plant itself. We further feel that 
the high cost makes it inadvisable for the 
Department of Highways to request bona 
fide commercial producers to make delivery 
of their materials beyond plant, or rail, or 
water destinations.” 


Producers Become Subcontractors 


In answer to specific questions the fol- 
lowing additional explanation of the M.P.N. 
R.P. circular was developed. When supply- 
ing stone to highway contractors for NRA 
jobs the producer is a subcontractor of the 
highway contractor; the highway contractor 
is responsible for seeing that the producer 
lives up to the provisions of the NRA rules 
and regulations. 

The owner of a truck cannot drive his own 
truck unless he is certified for the job (he 
must be an unemployed veteran with de- 
pendents, if such are available) by the county 
employment agency of the NRA. If he 
owns a fleet of trucks he cannot use his 
regular drivers, but must fire them and em- 
ploy drivers certified by the county employ- 
ment agency of the NRA in the county 
where the job is. (The effect of this ruling 
on truck insurance rates was pointed out. 
One producer suggested that it would be 
cheaper for the truck owner to let his own 
driver operate the truck and accept the gov- 
ernment employment agency appointee as a 
paid passenger ; which at least would insure 
capable operation of a piece of equipment 
worth several thousand dollars.) Truckers 
cannot operate outside their own county un- 
less they get certification in the adjoining 
county they wish to operate in; this may 
mean changing drivers at every county line. 

The bidder on Federal financed jobs must 
designate in his bid from what quarry or 
quarries the material will be furnished, 
and he will not be allowed to ship from any 
others. The state highway department is 
requesting bids f.o.b. quarry, f.o.b. railroad 
destination and f.o.b. job, and it reserves the 
right to make the award on any one of the 
three prices. It is not necessary for the 
producer to quote f.o.b. job to have his bid 
legal ; he must, however, show his f.o.b. plant 
price in all bids. 

The distinction between a commercial plant 
and a roadside plant is going to be difficult 
to draw in some instances. For example, 


if a plant has operated for years but has been 
shut down during the recent depression and 
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is reopened to handle a specific road job 
(NRA) it. will, be classed .as a roadside 
operation. Shipments from a stock pile ac- 
cumulated by a previously operated com- 
mercial plant will be considered commercial 
plant production. 

[The distinction between a commercial plant 
and a roadside plant is an important one, 
because the roadside plant operator must 
obtain all his labor from the county NRA 
employment bureau; and his workmen are 
limited to a 30-hour week. The commercial 
operator’s plant force is his own and can be 
employed a 40-hour) week.—The Editor.] 


P. B. Reinhold Elected Secretary 

Other business done at the meeting was to 
elect Paul B. Reinhold, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
secretary-treasurer, A. W. Chilton, former 
executive secretary, having resigned. 

The meeting was one of the largest ever 
held, and the work of the association was 
highly commended by many producers. 





Southern Sand and Gravel Rates 


Canceled 


AILROADS involved in the Interstate 

Commerce Commission docket case No. 
3625 have been ordered by the commission 
to cancel sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert 
rates developed through prior applications not 
later than December 19. The proceeding is 
discontinued as of November 27 with two of 
the commissioners dissenting from the gen- 
eral terms of the order. 

This case was a reopening of old proceed- 
ings in which the southern carriers asked for 
a scale that would apply to all hauls as 
against joint line haul provisions. Commis- 
sioner McManamy, dissenting, said he could 
not agree with the conclusion that “the arbi- 
trary, for joint-line hauls of 500 miles or less 
should be continued on this traffic.” 

The above decision was the fourth of a 
series issued by the commission in connec- 
tion with its latest hearing on docket case 
No. 17517. Commissioners found that evi- 
dence failed to justify prescription of one 
scale of rates in lieu of the two scales now 
in use in Georgia, one for single line and the 
other for joint line application, approved in 
the original proceedings and now generally 
prevailing throughout the south on sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and allied commodities. 


The commission further found “not jus- 
tified” discontinuance of the authority granted 
in the original proceeding to short and weak 
lines to charge an arbitrary rate of 25c¢ a 
ton in addition to standard line scales. A 
further finding was that no justification had 
been shown for modification of original pro- 
visions in the matter of rates on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, etc., within the boundaries of 
South Carolina. 


Gypsum Publication 


Gypsum in 1931—Data on the gypsum 
industry as compiled by the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C, 
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November 25, 1933: 


Code of the Crushed Stone, Sand, Gravel and Slag 
Industries Became Law November 20 


After Much Redrafting the Prime Essentials of the Original 


HE long drawn out process of establish- 
i. a Code of Fair Practices for the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel and Slag 
Industries ended November 10 when the final 
draft was approved by President Roosevelt. 
The code became effective November 20 and 
is now the law of the land. We would hesi- 
tate to say how many times the code was 
redrafted, but the code committee of the 
industry stuck to their job with unparalleled 
patience and tenacity ; and while the language 
of the final draft bears little resemblance to 
the original adopted by the convention of the 
industries in Chicago last July, it appears to 
have retained most of the things the industry 
wanted. 

In transmitting the code to the President 
with recommendation for approval, National 
Recovery Administrator Johnson wrote: 
“The crushed stone, sand and gravel, and 
slag industries have in the past lacked any 
great degree of coordination, although each 
one has had its national trade asscciation, 
active in engineering and economic research, 
which has been of benefit, it is believed, not 
only to the association members, but also to 
the industries at large and to the consuming 
public. In working out this Code, the three 
industries propose a new form of coopera- 
tion, which has been expanded to include the 
producers of stone, sand, and gravel from 
local quarries or wayside pits. The inclu- 
sion of these local producers, doing business 
mostly with portable machinery and equip- 
ment, has developed special problems, which 
have been carefully considered from all 
angles in the evolution of the Code since the 
public hearing.” 


THE CODE 
Article I—Purposes 


To effectuate the policies of Title I ot 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
following provisions are established as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Crushed 
Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag Industries 
and for such other Industries as with the 
approval of the President may be governed 
by its provisions, and shall be binding upon 
every member thereof. 


Article II—Definitions 


Section 1. I/ndustries—The term “indus- 
tries” as used herein includes the quarrying. 
and/or crushing, and/or processing, and/or 
recovering of stone, sand, gravel, and/or slag 
for any or all purposes, and the producing 
and/or processing for any or all purposes of 
the products of other such industries as with 
the approval of the President may from time 
to time be governed by the provisions of this 
Code. 

Sec. 2. Employee—The term “employee” 
as used herein includes any person engaged 
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in the industries in any capacity receiving 
compensation for his services, irrespective of 
the nature or method of such compensation. 

Sec. 3. Employer—The term “employer” 
as used herein includes anyone by whom any 
such barter is compensated or employed. 

Sec. 4. Member of the Industries —The 
term “member of the industries” as used 
herein includes anyone engaged in the in- 
dustries as above defined, either as an em- 
ployer or on his own behalf. 

Sec. 5. Producers—(a) Crushed Stone 
Producer.—The term “crushed stone pro- 
ducer” as used herein includes any member 
of the industries engaged in the quarrying, 
and/or crushing, and/or processing of stone 
for any or all purposes. 

(b) Sand and Gravel Producer—The 
term “sand and gravel producer” as used 
herein includes any member of the industries 
engaged in the recovering and/or processing 
of sand, and/or gravel for any or all pur- 
poses. 

(c) Slag Producer.—The term “slag pro- 
ducer” as used herein includes any member 
of the industries engaged in the recovering 
and/or processing of slag resulting from fur- 
nace or smelting operations for any or all 
purposes. 

(d) Registered Producer.—The term “reg- 
istered producer” as used herein includes any 
producer as above defined, who has assented 
to this Code and has complied with the other 
provisions of Section 4 (c) of Article VI of 
this Code. 

Sec. 6. Region.—The term “region” as 
used herein includes any one of the several 
parts of the United States established as 
hereinafter set forth in Article VI of this 
Code. 

Sec. 7. District—The term “district” as 
used herein includes any subdivision of any 
region or regions established as provided for 
hereinafter. 


Sec. 8. Division—The term “division” as 
used herein includes those members of the in- 
dustries engaged primarily in the production 
of one type or class of industry products, so 
specialized in nature as to warrant the es- 
tablishment of a division. 


Sec. 9. Marketer—The term “marketer” 
as used herein includes any registered pro- 
ducer selling products of the industries in 
any district. 

Sec. 10. Effective Date—The term “effec- 
tive date” as used herein shall mean the be- 
ginning of the tenth day after the approval 
of this Code by the President. 


Sec. 11. President, Act, and Administra- 
tor—The terms “President,” “Act,” and 
“Administrator” as used herein shall mean 


respectively the President of the United 
States, the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and the Administrator of Title I of said Act. 


Article III—Hours 


SecTION 1. W ‘orking Time.—No employee, 
except as set forth in this Article and in 
Article IV, shall be permitted to work in ex- 
cess of forty (40) hours in any one week. 

Sec. 2. Exceptions —The maximum hours 
specified in Section 1 of this Article shall not 


apply to commercial travelling salesmen; or 
to employees engaged in executive or man- 
agerial or clerical capacities who receive not 
less than $35.00 per week; or to the follow- 
ing employees : 

(a) Employees working as crews on float- 
ing equipment engaged solely in dredzing 
and/or transportation on navigable waters, 
provided the Code Authority as set up in 
Article VI of this Code shall prepare and 
submit, not later than January 1, 1934, a 
schedule of minimum wages and maximum 
hours for such employees, and upon the ap- 
proval of the Administrator such schedule 
shall at once become effective. 

(b) Employees engaged in clerical or 
office work, provided the total working 
hours of such employees shall not exceed 
forty-two (42) hours per week averaged 
over any three (3) months in any six (6) 
months’ period, or six (6) days in any one 
week. 

(c) Employees engaged in outside delivery 
service, provided the total working hours of 
such employees shall not exceed forty-eight 
(48) hours in any one week. 

(d) Employees engaged in emergency re- 
pair work involving breakdowns cr protec- 
tion of life or property, comprising not more 
than five (5) percent of the total number of 
employees, provided the total working hours 
of such employees shall not exceed forty- 


eight (48) hours in any one week. 

(e) Employees engaged as watchmen, pro- 
vided the total working hours of such em- 
ployees shall not exceed sixty (60) hours in 
any one week, 


Article IV—Wages 


Section 1. Rates of Pay.—(a) No em- 
ployee, except as hereinafter set forth, shall 
be paid at less than the hourly rates speci- 
fied in the following schedule which is made 
a part of this Code: 


(1) Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina ......... $0.25 

(2) Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 
east 

(3) California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio including all operations on 
Ohio River, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 


Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia west, Wisconsin, 
WON Sis dev eveigicahceond 40 


(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a) 
of this section, “West Virginia east” shall 


be the part of West Virginia south and east 
of a straight line drawn between the inter- 
section of the boundaries of the states of 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia and 
the point farthest south on the western 
boundary of Maryland; and “West Virginia 
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west” shall be the remainder of the state of 
West Virginia. 

(c) Employees engaged solely as water 
hoys, comprising not more than four (4) 
percent of the total number of employees 
(but in any case there may be at least one 
water boy) may be paid at not less than 
eighty (80) percent of the hourly wages 
prescribed herein. 

(d) This section establishes a minimum 
rate of pay, regardless of whether an em- 
ployee is compensated on a time rate, piece- 
work, or other basis. 

(e) To the extent practicable, weekly 
earnings shall not be decreased, notwithstand- 
ing that hourly work may be reduced, and 
rates of pay for occupations in excess of 
the minimum herein prescribed shall be in- 
creased so as to maintain differences in full 
time weekly earnings existing on July 15, 
1933. 

(f{) No employee working on an hourly 
basis shall be paid less than one and one- 
third times his hourly rate, for all time in 
excess Of the maximum weekly hours pre- 
scribed herein. 

Sec. 2. Salaried Employees—(a) No ac- 
counting, clerical, or office employee shall be 
paid less than the rate of $15.00 per week 
in any city of 500,000 or more population, 
or in the immediate trade area of such city; 
or less than the rate of $14.00 per week in 
any city between 100,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation, or in the immediate trade area of 
such city; or less than $13.00 per week in 
any city between 2,500 and 100,000 popula- 
tion, or in the immediate trade area of such 
city; or less than $12.00 per week in any 
city under 2,500 population. Population for 
the purposes of this paragraph shall be de- 
termined by reference to the 1930 Federal 
Census. 

(b) No watchman paid on a weekly basis 
shall be paid at less than the rate of $13.00 
per week in the States listed in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of Section 1 (a) of this Arti- 
cle; or at less than the rate of $14.00 per 
week in the States listed in paragraph (3) 
of Section 1 (a) of this Article. 

Sec. 3. Method of Payment—(a) An 
employer shall make payment of all wages 
due in lawful currency or by negotiable 
check therefor, payable on demand. Wages 
of employees paid on an hourly basis shall 
be paid at least twice a month and salaries 
at least once a month. These wages shall 
be exempt from any payments for pensions, 
insurance, or sick benefits other than those 
voluntarily paid by wage earners. 

(b) The employer or his agents shall ac- 
cept no rebates, directly or indirectly, on 
such wages nor give anything of value or 
extend favors to any person for the purpose 
of influencing rates of wages or the working 
conditions of his employees. 





Article V—Labor Provisions 


Section 1. Child Labor—No person un- 
der sixteen (16) years of age shall be 
employed in the industries, or anyone under 
eighteen (18) years of age at operations or 
occupations hazardous in nature or detrimen- 
tal to health. The Code Authority as here- 
Inaiter established shall submit to the Ad- 
ministrator not later than January 1, 1934, 
a list of such occupations. In any State 
an employer shall be deemed to have com- 
plied with this provision if he shall have on 
fle a certificate or permit duly issued by 
the authority in such State empowered to 
issue employment or age certificates or per- 
mits showing that the employee is of the re- 
quired age. 


Sec. 2. Rights of Labor—(a) Employ- 
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High Lights of Code 


(1) Includes all producers of 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag 
for all purposes, both operators of 
permanent and of portable plants. 

(2) Divides the United States 
into 16 administrative regions; 
which may be further subdivided 
into as many “marketing districts” 
as necessary. 

(3) Provides for special divi- 
sions of producers, as for example, 
industrial sand operators, with 
practical self-government within 
the divisions. 

(4) A Code Authority of some- 
where between 48 and 60 members, 
a majority of which are elected as 
district representatives; to in- 
clude also representatives of the 
NRA (non-voting). 

(5) An Executive Committee of 
15, evenly divided among the vari- 
ous industries; the representatives 
of the NRA also serve on this ex- 
ecutive committee. 

(6) All committee members 
have one vote each. 

(7) Election of committee mem- 
bers partly by popular vote and 
partly by vote weighted according 
to average annual production. 

(8) All controversies involving 
labor or consumers which cannot 
be settled by Code Authority to 
be arbitrated by special board. 

(9) Uniform cost-keeping to be 
established; open price plan may 
be adopted by districts; no pro- 
ducer may sell any product for 
less than prime plant (out-of- 
pocket) cost of that product plus 
10%. 

(10) No increase in productive 
capacities allowed in “permissive 
areas” where a state committee 
finds present facilities ample. 











ees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own chocsing and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition ot 
employment to join any company union or to 
refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting 
a labor organization of his own choosing; 
and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the max- 
imum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 3. Labor Protection—(a) Within 
each State this Code shall not supersede 
any laws of such State imposing more strin- 
gent requirements on employers regulating 
the age of employees, wages, hours of work, 
or health, fire, or general working conditions 
than prescribed in this Code. 

(b) No employer shall reclassify employ- 
ees or duties of occupations performed for 
the purpose of defeating the provisions of the 
Act or of this Code. 

(c) Each employer shall post in conspicu- 
ous places full copies of this Code. 

(d) Each employer shall provide for the 
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health and safety of his employees while en- 
gaged in the discharge of their duties. He 
shall protect his employees by workmen’s 
compensation insurance, according to the 
amounts required in the State of jurisdiction 
or the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Insurance, if that State has not estab- 
lished a compensation scheme for these in- 
dustries. 

Sec. 4. Accident prevention—Every pro- 
ducer governed by this Code shall lend his 
cooperation and active support to the pro- 
gram of his trade association for the reduc- 
tion of accidents in the conduct of his opera- 
tions. No producer shall be permitted to 
expose his employees to unnecessarily dan- 
gerous working hazards and cases of cul- 
pable disregard of the life and health of 
employees shall constitute a violation of this 

ode. The Code Authority as hereinafter 
established shall present to the Administra- 
tor within six months after the effective 
date, such standards of safety as in its judg- 
ment will further the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Company facilities—(a) Employ- 
ees other than maintenance or supervisory 
men, or those necessary to protect the prop- 
erty, shall not be required, as a condition of 
employment, to live in homes rented from the 
employer. 

(b) No employee shall be required, as a 
condition of employment, to trade at the store 
of the employer. 


Article VI—Administration 


SecTIon 1. Regions.—For the purpose of 
administration of this Code, the United 
States shall be divided into sixteen regions 
as indicated in the following tabulation, 
which is hereby constituted and made a part 
of this Code. The Code Authority as here- 
inafter provided may from time to time re- 
vise such region or regions affected, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator. 
Region No. 1—Maine, ,.New Hampshire, 

Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 


Region No. 2.—New York. 


Region No. 3.—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. 

Region No. 4.—West Virginia, Virginia, 
Maryland, and District of 
Columbia. 

Region No. 5.—South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Region No. 6.—North Carolina, Kentucky, 


and Tennessee. 


Region No. 7.—Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 
Region No. 8—Ohio. 


Region No. 9.—Illinois and Indiana. 

Region No. 10.—Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Region No. 11—North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. 

Region No. 12.—Nebraska and Iowa. 

Region No. 13.—Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa. 

Region No. 14—Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. 

Region No. 15.—California and Nevada. 

Region No. 16.—Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho. 

Sec. 2. Districts—Each region may be 
divided into subdivisions which shall be 
known as districts, to facilitate local organi- 
zation, to administer this Code and to pro- 
vide self-determination of local issues with- 
in the provisions of this Code and subject to 
the rulings of the regional committee and/or 
the Code Authority. Such districts may be 
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established by the marketers in any market- 
ing area subject to the approval of the re- 
gional committee. When a marketing area is 
situated in more than one region, a district 
may be established subject to approval of 
the regional committees affected. 


Sec. 3. Divisions —Any group of members 
of the industries, after submitting to the Ad- 
ministrator proof that they represent two- 
thirds of the production, or two-thirds of the 
producers, or any one type or class of indus- 
try products, so specialized in nature as to 
warrant the establishment of a division, and 
that they are primarily engaged in the pro- 
duction of such specialized products, may pe- 
tition the Administrator to constitute such 
members a division of the industries or of 
any one industry governed by the provisions 
of this Code. Upon such submission of 
proof and the receipt of such petition, the 
Administrator, after such hearing as he may 
prescribe, and after securing the recommen- 
dation of the Code Authority, may designate 
such members and all those in their class a 
division of the industries. Such members 
shall be governed by the provisions of this 
Code, with such exceptions as may be ap- 
proved from time to time by the Code Au- 
thority and the Administrator. 


Sec. 4. Committees—(a) Code Authority. 
—To effectuate the policies of the Act a 
Code Authority is hereby constituted to co- 
operate with the Administrator in the admin- 
istration of this Code. The Code Authority 
shall consist of: 


(1) One (1) member representing the 
crushed stone industry and one (1) member 
representing the sand and gravel industry 
from each region, and also one (1) member 
representing the slag industry from each re- 
gion in which slag is produced. 


(2) Twelve (12) members at large, of 
whom at least one (1) shall be chosen from 
Regions 1, 2, and 3 as hereinbefore speci- 
fied; at least one (1) from Regions 4, 5, 6, 
and 7; at least one (1) from Regions 8, 9, 
and 10; and at least one (1) from Regions 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 


(3) The president and one association staff 
representative to serve as ex officio members, 
of each trade association truly representa- 
tive of any industry that with the approval 
of the President may from time to time be 
governed by the provisions of this Code. 
Such associations are hereby initially desig- 
nated as the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation, Inc., the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Inc., and the National Slag As- 
sociation, or such successor associations as 
may be constituted by action of the members 
thereof. 


(4) Representatives, selected by an equi- 
table method to be approved by the Admin- 
istrator, of such industries as with the ap- 
proval of the President may from time to 
time be governed by the provisions of this 
Code. 


(5) The President may appoint (from one 
to three) nonvoting members to the Code 
Authority as representatives of the Govern- 
ment. They are to be appointed for terms 
of from six months to one year, and if more 
than one is appointed, their terms are to be 
arranged so that they do not expire at the 
same time. 


(b) In order that the Code Authority 
and/or the committees established herein 
shall at all times be truly representative of 
the industries as defined in Article II hereof 
and of such other industries as with the 
approval of the President may from time to 
time be governed by the provisions of this 
Code, and in other respects comply with the 
provisions of the Act, the Administrator may 
provide such hearings as he may deem 
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proper; and thereafter if he shall find that 
the Code Authority and/or the committees 
established herein are not truly representa- 
tive or do not in other respects comply with 
the provisions of the Act, may require an 
appropriate modification in the method of 
selection of the Code Authority and/or such 
committees. 


Members of the Code Authority represent- 
ing each region shall be elected by the re- 
gional committees of their respective regions. 
The elected members and the ex officio mem- 
bers shall elect the twelve representatives at 
large. The Chairman of the Code Author- 
ity shall be selected by the full Code Author- 
ity from its membership. 


Members of the Code Authority shall serve 
for one (1) year from the effective date, or 
until their successors are elected for a like 
term. 


(c) Registered Producers—Any member 
of the industries as defined in Article II 
hereof, or producers in other industries that 
with the approval of the President may from 
time to time be governed by the provisions 
of this Code, shall be entitled to participate 
in and share the benefits of the activities of 
the Code Authority and of other committees 
established herein and to participate in the 
selection of members thereof by assenting to 
and complying with the requirements of this 
Code and sustaining their reasonable share 
of the expenses of its establishment and ad- 
ministration. The reasonable share of these 
expenses shall be determined by the Code 
Authority, subject to review by the Adminis- 
trator, on the basis of volume of business 
and/or such other factors as may be deemed 
equitable to be taken into consideration. Such 
a participant in the Code activities is here- 
inafter referred to as a “registered pro- 
ducer.” 


(d) Regional Committees——The registered 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, and slag pro- 
ducers in each region in which they are pro- 
ducing materials shall elect in the manner 
prescribed in Section 7 (c) of this Article, 
an even and like number from their respec- 
tive industries consisting of not less than 
four (4) nor more than ten (10) to the re- 
gional committee. The members so etected 
by each of these industries shall elect one 
(1) additional member from each of these 
industries to the regional committee. 


This committee shall be equitably repre- 
sentative of the small, intermediate, and large 
producing companies of each industry within 
the region, with not more than one (1) rep- 
resentative from a single company, except 
that a producer may have more than one 
(1) but not more than three (3) represen- 
tatives in order to give voting parity to the 
industry or industries represented by that 
producer. This committee shall also be 
elected with due regard to representation 
from each of the states composing the region. 


Members of a regional committee shall 
serve for one year from the effective date, 
or until their successors are elected for a 
like term. 

(e) District Commuttees—The registered 
crushed stone, sand, and gravel, and slag 
producers in each established district in 
which they are marketing, shall elect, in the 
manner prescribed in Section 7 (d) of this 
Article, an even and like number from their 


respective industries consisting of not less* 


than two (2) nor more than six (6) to the 
district committee. The members so elected 
by each of these industries shall elect one 
(1) additional member from each of these 
industries to the district committee. 

This committee shall be equitably repre- 
sentative of the small, intermediate, and 
large producing companies marketing within 
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the district, with not more than one (1) rep- 
resentative from a single company, except 
that a producer may have more than one (1) 
but not more than three (3) representatives 
in order to give voting parity to the industry 
or industries represented by that producer or 
producers. 


Members of a district committee shall serve 
for one year from the effective date, or 
until their successors are elected for a like 
term. 

(£) Division Committees—The registered 
producers in any division shall elect, in the 
manner prescribed in Section 7 (e) of this 
Article, a division committee. This commit- 
tee shall be equitably representative of the 
small, intermediate, and large producers 
within the division, with not more than one 
(1) representative from a single producer. 


Members of a division committee shall 
serve for one (1) year from the effective 
date, or until their successors are elected for 
a like term. 


Sec. 5. Duties of Committees—(a) Du- 
ties of Code Authority—The Code Author- 
ity shall be the general planning, coordinat- 
ing, and administrative agency for the in- 
dustries governed by this Code and shall 
adopt such rules and regulations as, in its 
judgment, and subject to modification or dis- 
approval by the Administrator, are necessary 
for the proper administration of the Code. 


Without limiting the foregoing, the Code 
Authority shall have the following specific 
powers, subject to disapproval or modifica- 
tion by the Administrator : 


(1) To obtain from members of the in- 
dustries, periodically, or as often as it may 
direct, reports on wages, hours of labor, con- 
ditions of employment, number of employ- 
ees, production, shipments, sales, stocks, 
prices, and other matters pertinent to the 
provisions or operation of this Code, sworn 
or unsworn as it may specify, or as the 
Administrator may from time to time re- 
quire. 


(2) To delegate to the regional, district, 
or division committees the authority to col- 
lect from members of the industries, in such 
regions, districts, or divisions such informa- 
tion and data as may be necessary for such 
committees properly to administer this Code; 
provided, however, that such information and 
data shall be held as confidential information 
by such committees, except that such infor- 
mation and data shall be available to the 
Code Authority and the Administrator. 


(3) To delegate to the trade associations 
of the industries governed by this Code or 
to such subcommittees or such other agents 
or agencies as it may designate such of the 
administrative powers as may practicably be 
performed by them, and properly to compen- 
sate them therefor; provided, however, that 
such delegation shall not relieve the Code 
Authority of responsibility, and provided 
further that in the performance of any such 
delegated functions, such trade associations, 
subcommittees, or other agents or agencies 
shall comply with all applicable provisions 
of this Code. 


(4) To keep accurate records and accounts 
of the expenses incident to the establishing 
and administering of this Code, and of doing 
such other things as it may have been, or may 
be, authorized or instructed by the Adminis- 
trator to do; and to render from time to 
time such reports to the various committees 
and members of the industries as may in the 
judgment of the Code Authority seem proper. 


(5) To provide for the collection at in- 
tervals of funds to cover these costs an 
expenses and to designate through what 
agency and in what manner they shall be 
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collected, subject, however, to the provisions 
of Section 4 (c) of this Article. 


(6) To collect and furnish to governmen- 
tal agencies such statistical information as 
the Administrator may deem necessary for 
the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the 
Act. 


(7) To establish from its own membership 
an Executive Committee which, in the in- 
terim between meetings of the Code Author- 
ity, shall have all of the powers and au- 
thority of the Code Authority. This Exec- 
utive Committee shall consist initially of not 
more than fifteen (15) members from the 
industries governed by this Code, and shall 
be equally and equitably representative of 
such industries. The representatives of the 
Government appointed as provided in para- 
graph (5) of Section 4 (a) of Article VI 
of this Code may also serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Code Authority may 
enlarge the Executive Committee in order to 
provide for equitable representation of such 
industries as with the approval of the Presi- 
dent may from time to time be governed by 
this Code. 


The Executive Committee shall refer for 
hearing and determination questions exclu- 
sively affecting any particular industry or 
industries to the members of the committee 
representing the industry or industries, re- 
spectively. Such members shall then act as 
a subcommittee with power to hear and de- 
termine the question under consideration for 
the entire Executive Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall serve 
until their successors are elected. 


(8) To make such inquiries and investi- 
gations and to hold such hearings as to the 
operation of this Code upon the complaint 
of interested parties, or upon its own initia- 
tive, as may be necessary properly to ad- 
minister the provisions of this Code. 


(9) To appoint regional committees in 
any region or regions where committees are 
not elected pursuant to the provisions of this 
Code within thirty (30) days after the effec- 
tive date. Any regional committee thus ap- 
pointed shall hold office only until a regional 
committee for that region has been elected 
and qualified in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Code. 


(10) To establish or designate an agency 
on planning and fair practice which shall co- 
operate with the Code Authority in develop- 
ing fair inter and intra trade practices and 
industrial planning, including the regulariza- 
tion of employment and stabilization of em- 
ployees for the industry. 


(b) Duties of Regional Committees—The 
regional committees shall administer the pro- 
visions of the Code in their respective re- 
gions, provided, however, that their acts be 
reviewed by the Code Authority and subject 
to its disapproval or modification, and may 
be reviewed and disapproved or modified by 
the Administrator. Each regional commit- 
tee shall refer for hearing and determina- 
tion questions exclusively affecting any par- 
ticular industry or industries to those mem- 
bers of its committee elected thereon by said 
industry or industries respectively. “Such 
members shall then act as a subcommittee 
with power to hear and determine the ques- 
tion in dispute for the entire regional com- 
mittee subject to the right of appeal as here- 
Inafter set forth. 


The regional committee shall maintain the 
authoritative list of registered producers in 
each region. Each registered producer shall 
sign a certificate of compliance with this 
Code, and shall report such data as to pro- 
duction as may be required by the commit- 
tee. The regional committee shall not con- 
tinue the name of any producer on the list 
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who has failed to pay his proportionate share 
of the expense incidental to the establish- 
ment and administration of this Code as 
provided for in Section 4 (c) of this Ar- 
ticle. 

(c) Duties of District Committees——The 
district committee shall administer the provi- 
sions’ of this Code in their districts, pro- 
vided, however, that their acts be reviewed 
by their respective regional committees and 
subject to their disapproval or modification. 
The acts of such district committees may be 
reviewed and disapproved or modified by the 
Administrator. Each district committee shall 
refer for hearing and determination, ques- 
tions exclusively affecting any particular in- 
dustry or industries to those members elected 
thereon by the said particular industry 
or industries respectively. Such mem- 
bers shall then act as a subcommittee with 
power to hear and determine the question 
in dispute for the entire district committee 
subject to the right of appeal as hereinafter 
set forth. 

(d) Duties of Division Committees —Each 
division committee shall have power of self- 
government in respect to all conditions ana 
problems relating exclusively to said division. 
It may establish territorial and other sub- 
committees, and prescribe such duties, rules, 
and regulations as are deemed necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the Act and of this 
Code. The right of appeal from the deci- 
sions of a subordinate committee to the next 
higher committee, to the Code Authority and 
to the Administrator, is hereby established. 
Furthermore, the Administrator shall have 
the right directly to review and disapprove 
or modify any action of any committee or 
subcommittee. Any such division committee 
may present to the Code Authority and to 
the Administrator recommendations designed 
to supplement the provisions of this Code, 
insofar as they relate to the members and 
operation of such division. Upon approval 
by the President after such notice and hear- 
ing as he may prescribe, such recommenda- 
tions shall have full force and effect and 
shall be considered as an integral part of this 
Code. 


Sec. 6. Interregional Regulations—Pro- 
posals in respect to the administration of 
this Code affecting more than one region 
may be made to the Code Authority by the 
regional committee of any affected region, 
and the decision of the Code Authority shall 
be conclusive, subject, however, to the pow- 
ers reserved herein to the Administrator. 

Sec. 7. Voting—(a) Committees—Each 
member of the Code Authority, the regional 
committees, the district committees, the state 
committees, and the division committees, shall 
be entitled to one vote in the proceedings 
thereof, and a majority vote shall govern. 

(b) Producers—Each registered producer 
as defined in Section 4 (c) of this Article 
shall be entitled to one vote, except as other- 
wise provided in this section; provided any 
such producer who within one year prior to 
the effective date has sold and shipped the 
products of any or all the industries gov- 
erned by this Code may vote individually 
and separately as a member of any or all of 
such industries. 

(c) Meeting and Voting Within a Region. 
—A meeting of producers within a region 
may be called at the instance of producers 
representing 25 percent of the production 
within a region, or representing 25 per- 
cent of the number of producers within 
a region, or at the call of either the 
regional committee or the Code Author- 
ity. The registered producers of each in- 
dustry shall vote for members to represent 
their industry, as follows: An agreed upon 
number of representatives of each industry 
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shall be elected by the registered producers 
of the respective industries, each of whom 
shall have one vote irrespective of produc- 
tion. A like number of representatives of 
each industry shall be elected by the regis- 
tered producers of the respective industries 
who shall vote in accordance with their av- 
erage annual production sold and shipped 
during the five preceding calendar years. In 
the event a registered producer has not been 
producing material throughout the five pre- 
ceding calendar years his basis of voting 
shall be determined as the average annual 
rate of production sold and shipped during 
his period of operation, provided that his 
period of operation has been more than one 
calendar year. In the event that he has oper- 
ated less than one calendar year then he 
shall be entitled to as many votes as is 
equal to his production sold and shipped in 
tons or cubic yards according to established 
practice divided by 25,000. Each producer 
shall have one vote for each 25,000 units or 
major fraction thereof of average annual 
production sold and shipped. The unit in 
each case shall be in accofdance with estab- 
lished practice within the region. After the 
representatives of each industry have been 
elected in the manner above set forth they 
shall elect from their industry one additional 
member. Except for the election of the re- 
gional committee all of the voting shall be 
on the basis that each registered producer 
shall have one vote. 


(d) Meeting and Voting Within a District. 
—A meeting within a district may be called 
at the instance of marketers representing 25 
percent of the production sold and shipped 
within the district or representing 25 percent 
of the rumber of producers marketing with- 
in the district, or at the call of either the dis- 
trict committee or the regional committee. 
The marketers of each industry shall vote 
for members who shall represent their in- 
dustry as follows: An agreed-upon number 
of representatives of each industry shall -be 
elected by the marketers of that industry, 
each of whom shall have one vote irrespec- 
tive of delivered sales. An equal number of 
the representatives of each industry on the 
district committee shall be elected by the 
marketers of that industry, who shall vote in 
accordance with their average annual pro- 
duction sold and shipped within the district 
for the five preceding calendar years. Inthe 
event a marketer has not been selling mate- 
rials within a district throughout the five 
preceding calendar years his basis of voting 
shall be determined as the average annual 
production sold and shipped in tons or cubic 
yards during the period he has been selling 
in the district. Each marketer shall have one 
vote for each 25,000 units or major fraction 
thereof of average annual sales. The unit 
in each case shall be in accordance with es- 
tablished practice within the district. After 
the representatives of each industry have 
been elected in the manner herein set forth 
they shall elect from their industry one ad- 
ditional member. Except for the election of 
the district committee, all of the voting shall 
be on the basis that each marketer shall 
have one vote. 


(e) Meeting and Voting Within a Division. 
—A meeting within a division may be called 
at the instance of producers representing 
twenty-five (25) percent of the production, 
or representing twenty-five (25) percent of 
the producers within the division, or at the 
call of the Code Authority. The registered 
producers shall vote for members of the 
committee to represent their division, in such 
number and upon such equitable basis as may 
be approved by the Administrator. 

Sec. 8. Right of Appeal—Appeal from 
any decision by a district committee may be 
taken to the regional committee or commit- 
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tees of the region or regions in which such 
district is located. Appeal from any decision 
by a regional or division committee may be 
taken to the Code Authority or its accred- 
ited representative. The decision of the Code 
Authority or its accredited representative 
shall be final except for appeal to the Ad- 
ministrator. Any producer may exercise the 
right of appeal as herein provided from any 
decision affecting the interests of such pro- 
ducer. Questions on original hearing or an 
appeal exclusively affecting any particular 
industry shall in every instance be referred 
for hearing and determination to those mem- 
bers of the committee elected thereon by said 
particular industry or industries, respectively. 


Sec. 9. Arbitration—Complaints or con- 
troversies, involving labor, the consuming in- 
terests, or groups outside of the industries 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by the 
Code Authority may, with the consent of 
the interested parties, be referred to an arbi- 
tration board composed of equal representa- 
tion from each of the groups involved in 
the complaint or controversy, together with 
a neutral arbiter selected by the appointed 
members of the arbitration board. The de- 
cision of the arbitration board shall be final. 


Sec. 10. Administration Expenses.—A\ll of 
the costs and expenses of establishing and 
administering this Code shall be borne by 
the registered producers in the industries 
governed by this Code. It is hereby agreed 
by and between such producers, and each for 
himself and with the Code Authority, that 
each such producer shall pay at the time re- 
quired such assessments covering the afore- 
said cost as may be required by the Code Au- 
thority. The Code Authority may appoint 
such agents or agencies as it may designate 
for the collection of these assessments. These 
costs as herein referred to shall be equitably 
distributed among’ the registered producers 
in the various industries by the Code Au- 
thority, in conformity with Section 4 (c) 
of this Article. 


Sec. 11. Trade Association—Each trade 
or industrial association directly or indirect- 
ly participating in the selection or activities 
of the Code Authority shall: (1) Impose 
no inequitable restrictions on membership; 
and (2) submit to the Administrator true 
copies of its articles of association, bylaws, 
regulations, and any amendments when made 
thereto, together with such other information 
as to membership, organization, and activi- 
ties as the Administrator may deem neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 


Article ViI—Trade Practices 


Section 1. Unfair Methods.—The follow- 
ing practices constitute unfair methods of 
competition for members of the industries 
and are prohibited. 


(a) Secret Rebates—To make secret pre- 
payment of transportation charges or permit 
the payment or allowance of secret rebates, 
refunds, credits, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, 
or extending to certain purchasers special 
service or privilege not extended to all pur- 
chasers under like terms and conditions. 

(b) Contract Interference.—To interfere 
wilfully with anyone by any means or de- 
vice whatsoever, in any existing contract or 
order between a seller and a purchaser in or 
concerning the production, manufacture, 
transportation, purchase, or sale of any in- 
dustry product or the performance of any 
contractual duty or service connected there- 
with, with the intent and/or effect of thereby 
destroying or appropriating in whole or in 
part the property or business of another en- 
gaged in the industries governed bv this 
Code. : 
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(c) Defamation—To defame a competitor 
by words or acts, falsely imputing to him dis- 
honorable conduct, inability to perform con- 
tracts or questionable credit standing, or by 
the false disparagement of the grade or 
quality of his material. 


(d) Misrepresentation—To sell or offer 
for sale any industry product in such man- 
ner as knowingly to deceive purchasers or 
prospective purchasers as to the quality, 
quantity, size, grade, or substance of such 
product. 


(e) Misbranding—To mark or brand any 
product of the industry for the purpose or 
with the effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers with respect to the quality, quan- 
tity, size, grade, or substance of such product. 


(f{) Commercial Bribery—To offer or 
give commissions, prizes, gifts, excessive en- 
tertainment, or other benefits as an act of 
commercial bribery to anyone in connection 
with the sale, purchase, or use of any indus- 
try product, or as an inducement thereto. 

(g) Lump-Sum Bidding—To sell any in- 
dustry product except on a unit-price basis. 

(h) Contingent Selling—To enter into 
any agreement for furnishing any industry 
product contingent upon the sale or purchase 
of any other product or service, or other 
contingency not appearing in the contract. 

(i) Jobbers and Distributors—Since the 
great volume of industry products is sold by 
producers direct to consumers no producer 
indirectly shall violate this Code by dispos- 
ing of his industry products through a mid- 
dieman whom he controls by stock owner- 
ship or otherwise and who does not adhere 
to the standards of fair competition estab- 
lished in this Code. 


Sec. 2. Cost Determination—(a) Within 
120 days after the effective date, the Code 
Authority shall establish, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, a standard uni- 
form accounting and costing system for each 
industry governed by the provisions of this 
Code. 


(b) When approved by the Administrator 
full information concerning such uniform 
standard systems shall be distributed by the 
Code Authority to all members of the in- 
dustries. Thereafter each member shall ad- 
here to the standard uniform system for the 
industry or industries in which he is en- 
gaged to the extent of incorporating in his 
calculations of cost all of the elements pre- 
scribed by such system. 


(c) Any district committee may, if it so 
elects, and subject to the approval of its re- 
gional committee and the Code Authority, 
adopt for the producers selling within that 
district, the open-price policy prescribed in 
paragraphs (d) and (e) of this section. 

(d) No producer selling within a district 
described in paragraph (c) of this section 
shall sell any product at less than his prime 
plant cost thereof, plus ten (10) percent. 
Such cost shall be computed in accordance 
with the standard uniform accounting and 
costing system for the industry in which the 
producer is engaged and shall include all 
items of cost exclusive of return on capital 
invested, interest on borrowed capital, de- 
preciation, depletion, administration, selling 
costs, and reserves. 


(e) In any district where the open-price 
policy is adopted each producer selling with- 
in the district shall file with the district 
committee not less than five (5) days in ad- 
vance of the effective date thereof, all prices, 
terms, and conditions of sale, which shall be 
f.o.b. plant, or delivered, or both, as may be 
directed by the district committee. Such 
prices, terms, and conditions of sale shall 
continue in effect until other prices, terms, 
and conditions of sale have been duly filed as 
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herein provided. The district committee shall 
immediately cause copies of all such prices, 
terms, and conditions of sale filed with it 
to be distributed among tke producers sell- 
ing within the district, and to be made avail- 
able for public information. 


No provision contained herein shall be con- 
strued as preventing any producer selling 
within a district from meeting, as of their 
effective date, the prices, terms, and condi- 
tions of sale, filed as herein provided by any 
other producer. 


Except as provided in the foregoing no 
producer selling within a district shall de- 
viate from the prices, terms, and conditions 
of sale filed by him as herein provided. 


Sec. 3. Uniform Terms of Sale.—In each 
region, district, or division, the regional, dis- 
trict, or division committee, as the case may 
be, may establish, subject to the approval of 
the Administrator, terms of sale uniform 
within each region, district, or division. Such 
terms shall be binding upon all producers 
selling in that region, district, or division. 

Sec. 4. Uniform Credit Practices—In 
each region, district, or division, the re- 
gional, district or division committee, as the 
case may be, may establish, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, credit prac- 
tices uniform within such region, district, or 
division. Such practices shall be binding 
upon all producers selling in that region, 
district, or division. 

Sec. 5. Plant Capacity and New Produc- 
tion—(a) To promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capac- 
ity of the industries governed by this Code, 
to curb uneconomic overproduction in the 
various regions herein established, and other- 
wise to effectuate the purposes of the Act 
there shall be elected in each state, as here- 
inafter provided, a standing committee which 
shall survey its State to ascertain the avail- 
able sources of supply of the products of 
these industries within the State, the capac- 
ity of existing production facilities and the 
relation between existing capacity and the 
actual and potential demand in such state. 
This committee shall be known as the state 
committee and shall consist of three (3) sta- 
tionary-plant producers and three (3) port- 
able-plant producers, together with one (1) 
additional member who shall be elected by 
these six and may be chosen from outside 
the industries. The six representative mem- 
bers of the committee shall be registered 
producers as defined in Article II of this 
Code and shall be elected at the time of the 
election of the regional committee of the 
region in which the state is located. Mem- 
bers of a state committee shall serve for one 
year from the effective date or until their 
successors are elected for a like term. The 
representatives of the stationary-plant pro- 
ducers shall be elected by a majority of the 
registered stationary-plant producers voting 
and the representatives of the portable-plant 
producers shall be elected by a majority of 
the registered portable-plant producers vot- 
ing. The survey and findings reported by 
each of these committees shall be filed with 
the appropriate regional committee, which 
shall transmit a copy thereof to the Code 
Authority and to the Administrator. 


(b) If in the judgment of such a state 
committee, its survey and findings warrant 
such action, it may after due notice and 
hearing determine and define the areas, if 
any, within its state in which an ample sup- 
ply of the products of the industries gov- 
erned by this Code is economically available 
from existing production facilities, The 


minutes of such hearing, together with the 
findings of the state committee and a map 
showing accurately the boundaries of such 
areas, shall be filed by each state committee 
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with the appropriate regional committee, 
which shall transmit a copy thereof to the 
Code Authority and the Administrator and, 
moreover, a copy of the map, together with 
a summary of the committee’s findings, shall 
be mailed to each registered producer within 
the region and to all governmental authori- 
ties who may properly be interested therein. 
The Administrator shall review said data and 
examine said map, and if he shall find that 
in the area or areas shown on such map an 
ample supply of the products of the indus- 
tries governed by this Code is in fact eco- 
nomically available from existing production 
facilities, such area or areas shall be estab- 
lished as “permissive areas” and subject to 
the provisions contained in the remaining 
paragraphs of this section. : 


(c) If any state committee so recommend, 
the regional committee shall require, subject 
to review and disapproval by the Adminis- 
trator, that before a new plant is installed 
or the producing capacity of an existing 
plant increased within any permissive area, 
notice of such intent shall be filed with the 
regional committee of the region in which 
such action is contemplated. Upon receipt 
of such notice the regional committee shall 
refer it to the state committee or committees 
in which such permissive area may be located, 
who shall collect promptly and with dili- 
gence full information concerning existing 
production capacity in that area. If, in the 
judgment of the state committee, these data 
disclose that such new capacity will not tend 
to defeat the purpose of the Act as herein 
set forth, the regional committee within 
fifteen (15) days after the receipt of such 
notice shall grant permission for the pro- 
posed increase in capacity. If, however, in 
the judgment of the state committee these 
data disclose that within the said area an 
ample supply of the prcducts of the indus- 
tries governed by this Code is economically 
available and that such proposed increase in 
capacity does tend to defeat the purposes of 
the Act by further increasing overproduc- 
tion or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the 
regional committee within fifteen (15) days 
after the receipt of such notice to recom- 
mend to the Code Authority that permission 
to increase the production capacity in that 
area be denied. The decision of the Code 
Authority shall be final except as it may be 
modified or revised by the Administrator. 

_(d) The Administrator upon notice to the 
Code Authority or the regional committee 
directly involved may at any time suspend 
the provisions of paragraph (c) of this Sec- 
tion. 

(e) Neither the provisions of this Section 
nor any recommendation adopted by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant thereto shall be con- 
strued as preventing any producer from im- 
proving the efficiency of his plant through 
the installation of new equipment or adopt- 
ing any methods designed to lower production 
costs. 

({) The provisions of this Section shall 
remain in effect for a period of one (1) 
year after the effective date and thereafter 
untii production in the industries governed 
by this Code shall reach seventy (70) per- 
cent of the available production capacity. 


Article VIII—Modification 


Section 1, Statutory Provisions — This 
Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the 
resident, in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the Act, 
irom time to time to cancel or modify any 
order, approval, license, rule, or regulation 
issued under Title I of the Act and specifi- 
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cally, but without limitations, to the right of 
the President to cancel or modify his ap- 
proval of this Code or any conditions im- 
posed by him upon his approval thereof. 

Sec. 2. Amendments.—This Code, except 
as to provisions required by the Act, may 
be modified on the basis of experience or 
changes in circumstances, such modification 
to be based upon application to the Adminis- 
trator and such notice and hearing as he 
shall specify, and to become effective on ap- 
proval of the President. 


Article IX—Monopolies 


No provision of this Code shall be so ap- 
plied as to permit monopolies or monopolistic 
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practices, or to eliminate, oppress, or discrim- 
inate against small enterprises. 


Article X—Price Increases 


Whereas the policy of the Act to increase 
real purchasing power will be made impos- 
sible of consummation if prices of goods and 
services increase as rapidly as wages, it is 
recognized that price increases should be de- 
layed and that, when made, the same should, 
so far as reasonably possible, be limited to 
actual increases in the seller’s costs. 


Article XI—Effective Date 


This code shall become effective on the 
beginning of the tenth day after its approval 
by the President. 


Feldspar and | 


Slate Industries Submit Codes 


HE soft lime rock, feldspar and slate 
z 3 industries will probably be operating 
under new codes of fair competition of the 
National Recovery, Administration within 
the next 30 days, if the plans of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Ralph Fogg and leaders in the 
respective industries are put into effect. 


The hearing on the last of the three in- 
dustries mentioned, that of slate, was con- 
cluded November 8, with the insistence of 
the deputy administrator, as upon the oc- 
casions of the two previous hearings, that all 
briefs must be submitted at once. 


The outstanding feature of the three codes 
is the increase of wages, which will be prac- 
tically 80%, when mines and quarries are 
operating at approximately 70% capacity. 
There was little controversy as to wages 
among officials of the organizations present- 
ing the codes, but representatives of or- 
ganized labor made the usual demands for a 
30-hour week, and opposed the wage differ- 
ential of an average of 5 cents an hour be- 
tween the North and South. Statements 
made by leaders indicated a general increase 
of business since May 1, 1933, with employ- 
ment increasing. 

The schedule of minimum hours for a 
work-week are practically the same in each 
of the three codes, 40 hours being the basic 
period. 

In the soft lime rock industry’s code time 
lost because of weather conditions or break- 
downs in any one week could be made up, 
as far as possible, during the succeeding 
week or weeks of any calendar month. 

Minimum wage provision in the soft lime 
rock industry code are an hourly rate of 25 
cents, with a minimum of $14 per week for 
office employes, it being stated by Abram F. 
Myers, Washington attorney who presented 
the code, that these rates compare favorably 
with those of other industries in the Florida- 
southeastern Georgia area, and represent in 
fact an increase of about 150% over the 
prevailing wage rate. 

The most decided increase in wages in the 
three codes is that for the feldspar industry. 


It was stated by W. H. Hipps, Asheville, 
N. C., engaged in the mining of feldspar and 
its sale to mills, that the North Carolina Feld- 
spar Association had made a recent survey, 
and it was found that this state produced at 
least 57% of the product consumed in the 
United States. Wages in the three counties of 
western North Carolina, where feldspar is 
mined, are now 10 cents an hour for common 
labor, and 25 cents for the most skilled work- 
men. The code for the feldspar industry sets a 
minimum hour wage for employes in min- 
ing operations at 25 cents in the South and 
30 cents in the North, those for tool dressers 
and drillers at 30 cents in the South and 35 
cents in the North, and those for milling 
and grinding workers at 30 cents in the 
South and 35 cents in the North. All cler- 
ical and office employes in both mining and 
milling divisions are to receive not less than 
$12 per week. 

The only deviation in the code for the 
slate industry as to work hours is that the 
same maximum of 40 hours is established 
but no employe may work more than 48 
hours in any one week during each six 
months’ period beginning August 1 and 
February 1. The exceptions to the maxi- 
mum number of working hours include 
emergency employment occasioned by break- 
downs and other factors beyond control, 
managerial, and other employes engaged in 
work where such maximum hours of employ- 
ment create an impractical condition, as in 
case of the traveling sales force, watchmen 
(but not over 12 hours in any one day), and 
other classes designated by the slate indus- 
try code committee with the approval of the 
administrator. 

No employe in the slate industry shall be 
paid at less than the rate of $12 per week 
or 30 cents an hour, it being intended by this 
provision that no employe shall be paid less 
than this sum whether compensated on time, 
piecework or other basis. It is specifically 
provided as to slate industry employes that 
nothing in the code shall supersede any laws 
of a state in which the industry is operating. 


Soft Lime Rock 


Deputy Administrator Ralph Fogg pre- 
sided at the hearings on the code for the 
soft lime rock industry, which document 
was presented as that of the Southeastern 
Soft Lime Rock Association, described as a 
rather small regional industry, confined ex- 
clusively to Georgia and Florida. The code 
was drafted at a meeting held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., July 15, and ratified at a subse- 
quent meeting at Tallahasse, Fla. 


Present at the hearing were L. B. Mc- 
Cloud, Willeston, Fla., president of the as- 
sociation, William Palmer, Ocala, Fla., 
members of the committee named to draft the 
code; G. F. Ware, Leesburg, Fla., Willis 
Calloway, Atlanta, Ga., and Norman Horne, 
Ocala, Fla., who served as federal advisor 
for the industry during the hearing. 

The uses of soft lime rock, pointed out 
by Mr. McLoud, include rock crushed to a 
diameter of 3% in. for a base in highway 
pavement of various kinds, and as the basic 
material for at least 7,000 miles of the high- 
way system of Florida, and the greater part 
of that in southeastern Georgia. 

Waldo C. Holden, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, offered a substi- 
tute for the child labor provision of the code 
to exclude all persons under 18 years, where- 
as the code provides employment of those 
16 when not engaged in hazardous’ work. 
Mr. Holden contended that all employment 
in the soft lime rock industry was hazardous. 
He also requested a 7-hour day with a 30 
to 35-hour week. 

D. W. Tracy, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, request- 
ed that a maximum work week of 40 hours 
be included in the code for electrical work- 
ers with minimum rates of pay fixed at not 
less than the established rate with time and 
a half for overtime. 

James V. Mareschi, international presi- 
dent, and John W. Garvey, general repre- 
sentative of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Association 
of America, Quincy, Mass., also filed a brief 
asking a maximum hour-week of 30 hours, 5 
days a week and 6 hours a day, and also 
objected to the 25 cents an hour minimum 
wage. 

A conference was held after the code hear- 
ing with indications that this code will be 
approved soon by the President. 


Feldspar 


In presenting the code for the feldspar in- 
dustry before Deputy Administrator Fogg, 
W. N. Guthrie, of the engineering firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York 
City, said that it was the outgrowth of a 
meeting held in New York City, July 20, 
of the leaders of the Feldspar Grinders’ As- 
sociation. Of the 14 known companies in 
the grinding business, the association as then 
constituted included eight and represented 
57% of the industry in number of companies 
and approximately 80% of the industry’s 
volume. 
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It was then decided that one basic code 
for the entire industry would be drafted, to 
include the feldspar mining industry, which 
was done with the result that the code pre- 
sented represented the viewpoint of 80 to 
85% by volume of both the mining and 
grinding interests. 


The code committee that drafted the code 
comprised H. P. Margerum, president of the 
Consolidated Feldspar Corp., of Trenton, 
N. J.; W. H. Hipps, Asheville, N. C.; and 
Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. Hipps advocated the code as drawn, 


especially Section C, of Article VI, which 
reads: 


“No member of the industry engaged in 
grinding operations shall purchase products 
of the industry engaged in mining operations 
at less than such minimum prices as_ the 
Code Authority (composed of three mem- 
bers from the two branches, no member se- 
lected by the mining group to be engaged 
in grinding, and vice versa) may from time 
to time establish. The Code Authority, prior 
to establishing such minimum prices, shall 
submit its recommendations with respect 
thereto to the Administrator for his ap- 
proval.” 


Messrs. Hipps and V. V. Kelsey, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Feldspar Corp., 
urged the foregoing provision as a perma- 
nent clause: 


C. H. Peddrick, Jr., of the United Feld- 
spar Corp., New York City, took the posi- 
tion that feldspar should be graded accord- 
ing to chemical analysis, saying that mills 
had chemists and facilities to thus grade 
feldspar. He offered an amendment that 
Commercial Standards 23-30 be followed in 
all grading, whereas Mr. Hipps submitted 
an amendment that rough classification of 
feldspar be in two grades, A and B, for 
minimum price purposes. 


It was stated at the hearing that the pro- 
posed code would increase wages in the in- 
dustry 80%, and that over 350 men would 
be put to work one way or another by 
adoption of the code, in addition to those 
now employed. 

As to the present status of the industry, 
it was brought out that the output in 1929 
was 208,000 tons, but in 1932 dropped to 
95,000 tons, the price of $15.29 per ton in 
1929, declining to $11.69 in 1932, with the 
total production capacity of the 
being 715,000 tons per annum. 

It was developed, however, that the uses 
of feldspar are being widened, it being 
pointed out that feldspar is most commonly 
and principally used as a chemical agent in 
glass batches in various manufacturing of all 
kinds of glassware and as a fusing agent 
for glasses in the manufacture of enamel 
and pottery products, and that now it is 
being extensively used in soaps, abrasives 
and refractories. 


industry 


Slate 


At the hearing of the code for the slate 
industry, Virginia producers raised a ques- 
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tion as to labor, especially as the wage dif- 
ferential, saying that it was not wholly 
justified, while one producing region asked 
that the minimum wage be fixed below that 
stipulated in the code. The point was also 
raised at the hearing on the slate producers’ 
code that representation on the Code Au- 
thority to administer the code was not suff- 
ciently distributed and that it might work 
a consequent hardship and preclude some 
producers from participation and place their 
operations under control of branches of the 
industry producing different types of slate 
and serving markets entirely different. 


In presenting the code for the industry, 
W. S. Hayes, executive-secretary of the 
National Slate Association, Philadelphia, 
Penn., said that increased activity on the 
part of home owners in making repairs on 
long-neglected properties, and the federal 
public works program, held out hope for re- 
habilitation of the industry. 


Suggestions Offered By 
Operators 

The statement that the minimum wage 
should be below that proposed in the code 
was presented by T. L. Nelson, Rising & 
Nelson Slate Co., West Paulet, Vt., who 
asked that 25 cents an hour be substituted 
in the code in place of 30 cents, and also 
asked that employers be permitted to keep 
aged and incapacitated employes on the pay- 
rolls at rates lower than that provided in 
the code. 


Mr. Nelson also said that the high cost 
of transportation was still a handicap for the 
industry and that many quarries are now 
operating solely to give employment. 

James T. Sloan, Arvonia-Buckingham 
Slate Co., Richmond, Va., offered an amend- 
ment that the wage schedule for the South 
be placed at a minimum of 22% cents an 
hour, or $9 a week, which he said would 
be a nearer approach to the average wage 
now paid. 

Mr. Sloan continued that living costs are 
lower in the South than in the North; that 
colored labor is used almost exclusively in 
some Southern sections, and that its output, 
per employe, is much less than that of white 
labor of the North. 


Organized labor, through Waldo C. 
Holden, American Federation of Labor, 
asked for the 30-hour week plan, a mini- 
mum wage of 50 cents an hour, and a guar- 
antee of $17.50 per week. 

Mr. Sloan and A. L. Carpenter, Fair 
Haven, Vt., both opposed the proposed code 
authority as embodied in the code, saying 
that the selection of members by geograph- 
ical regions rather than by the type of slate 
product made and the markets served would 
have the effect of excluding several branches 
of the industry from proper representation. 


At the conclusion of the hearing, a con- 
ference was held to reconcile differences. 
Deputy Administrator Fogg said that sup- 
porting briefs of amendments must be sul 
mitted within 24 hours, 
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Industrial Sand Producers Vote to Become 
Division of National Sand and 
Gravel Association 


IFTY-FOUR executives of industrial 
FP eusa producing companies, each repre- 
senting in some instances several other com- 
panies in their respective producing localities, 
met in Pittsburgh, Penn., November 9, at 
the call of A. Warsaw, chairman of the 
temporary organization committee, who is 
president of the Wedron Silica Co., Chicago, 
Ill. It was undoubtedly the largest and most 
representative gathering of industrial sand 
producers in history. The chief point at 
issue was how the industrial sand industry 
would organize to function under the NRA. 


Mr. Warsaw presided as chairman. the 
largest part of the time was devoted to a 
very frank discussion of the NRA, its phil- 
osophy and its works and its personnel, in- 
sofar as this industry was concerned. The 
NRA was represented by R. E. Plumpton, 
assistant to Deputy Administrator Malcolm 
Pirnie, who is handling the Code of the 
Crushed Stone, Sand, Gravel and Slag In- 
dustries, and Col. Willard T. Chevalier, in- 
dustrial advisor to the NRA on the Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Gravel and Slag Industries 
Code, the Ready-Mixed Concrete Industry 
Code, and some others. 


Col. Chevalier did most of the talking, by 
repeated requests, and gave an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive picture of the 
NIRA and the NRA. What the producers 
seemed to be interested in chiefly was the 
philosophy behind the recovery measures. 
Col. Chevalier seemed quite positive that 
business and industry are undergoing a rad- 
ical and revolutionary realignment and that 
industrial self government under Federal 
supervision has come to stay, regardless ot 
the fate of the NIRA or the NRA. He ex- 
plained “off the record” the reasons for many 
changes of policy in the progress of the 
NRA from one code to another, and pre- 
dicted that many changes would have to be 
made in codes already signed by the 
president. 

Col. Chevalier made it quite plain that in- 
dustry and business would have to be cir- 
cumspect and public-welfare-minded in the 
working out of their problems under their 
codes. How much regulation by government 
bureaucracy comes to pass depends much on 
how tactfully and intelligently business and 
industrial leadership meets its problems. 

Mr. Plumpton answered specific questions 
in regard to the code of the crushed stone, 
sand, gravel and slag industries, as did also 
V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association. At 
that time the code had not been approved by 
the National Recovery Administrator, and 
it was not read in its entirety, but those parts 


were read which provide for divisional 
grouping of the industries where desirable. 


Report of the Organization Committee 


After a thorough discussion and with not 
a single dissenting vote, a report of the or- 
ganization committee was adopted, which 
provides for the organization of the Indus- 
trial Sand Industry as a divisional group un- 
der the Code Authority of the Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Gravel and Slag Industries, 
and as a part of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. Some of the more im- 
portant parts of the report follow: 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the 
general meeting of Industrial Sand Pro- 
ducers in Pittsburgh on July 7, 1933, your 
Committee on Organizaiton has carried out 
the necessary investigations for the purpose 
of determining the most suitable means of 
bringing the Industrial Sand Industry within 
the requirements of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


In the course of this investigation, we have 
considered the relative desirability of oper- 
ating as an independent organization carry- 
ing on our own activities but affiliated in 
some manner with the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, or the possibility of 
making arrangements to operate as an inde- 
pendent organization within the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. 


The Committee on Organization has held 
five different meetings in the consideration 
of the problems entrusted to its handling, and 
it was represented at all open meetings of 
the Code Committee of the Sand and Gravel, 
Crushed Stone, and Slag Industries. It also 
attended the public hearing on the Code of 
Fair Competition for these industries con- 
ducted by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion in Washington on August 28 and 29. 


In addition to these formal activities of 
the committee, we have also maintained a 
constant contact not only with the national 
a:sociations sponsoring the code of the sand 
and gravel and related industries, but we 
have also been in intimate touch with those 
officials of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration under whose immediate jurisdiction 
would fall the Industrial Sand Industry. By 
means of this procedure, your committee has 
been kept fully informed as to all develop- 
ments of interest to the Industrial Sand In- 
dustry, and we believe that we are prepared, 
at this time, to lay before the meeting a pro- 
gram of action which will not only satisfy 
the requirements imposed on our industry 
by the Recovery Act, but will also place at 
our disposal an effective means of stabilizing 
our business. 


*x* * * * * 


Before submitting our recommendations as 
to principles which should guide the Indus- 
trial Sand Industry in fulfilling the require- 
ments of the Recovery Act, your Committee 
felt that it should return to the industry as a 
whole, for the purpose of submitting a report 
concerning the work entrusted to its care. For 
manifest reasons, it is impossible at this time 


to lay before the meeting a complete code for 
your consideration; but, if our recommenda- 
tions as to procedure are approved, we believe 
that the industry will recognize the necessity 
for extending the life of the Organization 
Committee until such time as it has accom- 
plished the objective of the Industrial Sand 
Industry. On the basis that this suggestion 
will be acceptable to the industry, we offer the 
recommendation that the Committee on Or- 
ganization be vested with authority to en- 
large its membership, in order to provide for 
more adequate representation, not only of the 
various classes of industrial sand, but also 
in a geographical sense. 


As a result of a continuous study, extend- 
ing over four months of the problems of the 
Industrial Sand Industry with respect to 
organization in conformity with the Recovery 
Act, and based upon the contacts which it 
has established with official sources and with 
the National Associations sponsoring the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Sand and 
Gravel, Crushed Stone and Slag Industries, 
your Committee on Organization submits the 
following recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the meeting: 

1. That the term “Industrial Sand Pro- 
ducer” be defined to mean any member of 
the industries engaged in the recovering 
and/or processing of sand for purposes other 
than construction and/or building. 


2. That the Industrial Sand Industry 
comply with the provisions of the National 
Recovery Act by adopting the Code of Fair 
Competition of the Sand and Gravel, Crushed 
Stone, and Slag Industries, by operating as a 
division under this code as provided in said 
code. 

3. That in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of recommendation Number 2, a Per- 
manent Organization Committee be estab- 
lished, charged with the responsibility of 
preparing, and securing the approval of the 
National Recovery Administration to such 
supplemental articles and stipulated revisions 
to the above code as may be found necessary 
to adapt this code to the needs of the 
Industrial Sand Industry. 

4. That this Permanent Organization 
Committee also be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of effecting a definite organiza- 
tion of the Industrial Sand Industry, as a 
Division of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, with the understanding that the 
Industrial Sand Industry will have self- 
government through such division in the 
organization of its group and in the admin- 
istration of its affairs. 

5. That the following be established as 
the major classifications of industrial sand: 


A. Glass and other melting sands. 

B. Foundry sand—unbonded. 

C. Foundry sand—bonded. 

D. Ground sand. 

E. Blast sand. 

F. Traction, grinding and miscellaneous 
sands. 


6. That in order to conform with the 
code that these major divisions of industrial 
sand be further divided into geographical 
producing regions, in order that opportunity 
may be thus afforded for the maximum 
amount of local self government in the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the Code, 
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7. That a budget of anticipated expendi- 
tures in the interim prior to the first meet- 
ing of the Code Authority be established, 
and that the costs be equitably apportioned 
among industrial sand producers. 

8. That in view of the unquestioned value 
of the data already collected and compiled 
under the auspices of the Temporary Organ- 
ization Committee that the Permanent Or- 
ganization Committee be instructed to expand 
the statistical activities of the Temporary 
Organization Committee in order that the 
Industrial Sand Industry may have at its 
disposal a more adequate understanding of 
the economic significance of the industry. 


Tentative Geographical Regions 


In recognition of the magnitude ot the 
task of dividing the country by geographical 
producing regions, in order fully to reflect 
the needs of the various divisions of the 
Industrial Sand Industry, the following is 
suggested as a basis for discussion of the 
problem. It is important that the Organiza- 
tion Committee receive the benefit of the 
suggestions of all producers in attendance 
at this meeting. Please let us emphasize that 
the Organization Committee requires the 
active co-operation of all producers at the 
meeting in reaching a solution of this 
problem. 

GLASS AND MELTING SAND 

1. New Jersey, New England, Delaware 
and New York. 

2. Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

3. Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky. 

4. Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. 

5. Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

6. California and Nevada. 


GROUND SAND 
1. New Jersey and Delaware. 
2. Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. 
3. Illinois, Missouri and Wisccnsin. 


BLAST SAND 

1. New England, Eastern New York 
(east of line Rochester to Elmira), New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, eastern Pennsylvania (east of 
Altoona). 

2. Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 

FOUNDRY SAND—UNBONDED 

1. New England, eastern New York, New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, eastern Maryland. 

2. Western Pennsylvania, western New 
York, Michigan, western Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, and northern 
Indiana (north of Fort Wayne). 

3. Indiana (south of Fort Wayne), Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa and Minne- 
sota. 

4. Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


~ 


5. California. 
FOUNDRY SAND—BONDED 

1. New England, eastern New Ycrk, New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
eastern Maryland. 

2. Western New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania, western Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Ohio. 

3. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. 

4. Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

5. California. 


TRACTION, GRINDING AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SAND 

1. New England, eastern New York, 

eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
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District of Columbia, eastern Maryland. 


2. Western Pennsylvania, western New 
York, Virginia, West Virginia, western 
Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky. 


3. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota. 


4. Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


5. California. 
Economic Status of the Industry 


S. M. Hudson, of the firm of Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, management engineers, 
gave excerpts from the report his firm had 
made at the request of a group of leading 
companies in the field. His talk consisted 
chiefly of statistics, among the most interest- 
ing of which were the following: The payrolls 
of the industrial sand industry shrank in 1933 
to less than 25% of the payrolls in 1930 (a 
loss of more than 76% ) ; average wage rates 
decreased from about 48c per hr. to 40c per 
hr. (17%); earnings of the average indi- 
vidual laborer decreased from $1,261 per year 
in 1929 to $752 in 1932 (40%) ; average re- 
turn on capital invested decreased from 7.4% 
in 1929 to a loss of 1.6% in 1932. Mr. 
Hudson seemed to think, that despite of the 
industry’s previous lack of organization; it 
had held its own as well as industry as a 
whole. 


Registration 


Ahearn, V. P.; National Sand and Gravel 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Allen, Geo. P.; Tavern Rock Sand Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

mec ot E. J.; Michigan Silica Co., Rockwood, 
JVLICnN, 

Bixler, Ira E.; Enterprise Sand Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Bivins, Wilbert; Millville, N. J. 

Boynton, E. W.; Northern Gravel Co., Mus- 
ecatine, Iowa. 

Brown, W. A.; Kerchner, Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Cable, J. §S.; Columbia Silica Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Campbell, E. J.: Sun Sand Co., Thayer, W. 
Va. (Main Office—Charleston, W. Va.) 
Chevalier, Willard T.; Engineering News- 

Record, New York. 

Clarke, R. W.; White Rock Silica Co., Green- 
ville, Penn. 

Clay, O. D.: The Tuscara Sand & Coal Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Cleary, Jack; Sand Products Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Coxey, J. S., Jr.; Industrial Silica Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Crew, J. A.; The Ayres Mineral Co., The 
Central Silica Co., The Millwood Sand Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Eachus, C. S.; Dunbar Corp., Dunbar, Penn. 

Farmer, A. M.; Sand Products Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Gorman, P.; Industrial Silica Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Ghlenicochen, Al.; Michigan City, Ind. 

Goodnow, A. C.; Standard Silica Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Graefner, C. E.; Northern Gravel Co., Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

Haddow, Hugh, Jr.; Menantico Sand & 
Gravel Co., Millville, N. J. 

-* R. G.; Ayers Mineral Co., Zanesville, 

io. 

Hines, R. M.; Lake Welton, Wisc., White 
tock Silica Co., Browntown, Wisc., and 
Chicago, IIl. 

Hoharms, G. W.; Virginia Gravel & Sand 
Co.; W: Wa. 

Hoffman, H. M.; Silica Products Co., Har- 
rison, Ark. 

Hudson, S. M.; Stevenson Jordan & Harrison, 
Management Engineers, New York City. 

Kenefich, Matt. J.; Michigan City, Ind. 

Kerchner. L. S.; Dunbar Corporation, Dun- 
bar, Penn. 

Lamke, A. C.; Industrial Silica Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Locher, B. G.; N. O. Speer Sand Corp., Glas- 
gow, Va. 

Manor, J. M.; Consolidated Feldspar Corp., 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Matthews, Corwin; Jackson Sand Mining 


Co., Jackson, Ohio. 
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Matthews, T. C.; Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., Lewistown, Penn. 

McDougall, P. S.; Ottawa Silica Co., Ottawa, 
Til 


McKee, Mark T.; Sand Products Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Metsch, C. G.; Potters Mining and Milling 
Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Meyer, C. R.; Pioneer Silica Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miller, Alfred J.; Whitehead Brocturs Co., 
New York City. 

Moore, F. L.; The Peerless Sand Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Pettinos, George F.; G. F. Pettinos, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plumpton, R. E.; NRA, Washington, D. C. 

Putnam, John F.; The National Silica Co., 
Oregon, Ill. 

Rockwood, Nathan C.; Rock Propucts, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Schneider, E. O.; Ottawa Silica Co., Ottawa, 
Ill 


Sherwood, Abbot W.; Tavern Rock Sand Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Snyder, Pierce A.; Columbia Silica Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Strouss, J. M.; Deckers Creek Sand Co., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Swartzlander, T. H.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Taggart, M. R.; Taggart Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Thornton, C. A.; Ottawa Silica Co., Ottawa, 
Til. 

Tomlin, Burdette; New Jersey Silica Sand 
Co., Millville, N. J. 

Vollmer, J. S.; Pittsburgh Silica Sand Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Walker, W. S.; America Silica Sand Co., 
Ottawa, Il. 

Warsaw, A.; Wedron Silica Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wehenn, Allen C.; Chicago, Ill. 

Whitehead, J. H.; Whitehead Bros. Co., New 
York. 

Williams. Col. Ashby ; Washington, D. C. 

Woods, Wm. J.; Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., Lewistown, Penn. 


Short Term Rates 
HE ALABAMA public service commis- 
sion recently approved sand and gravel 
rates to points on the Selma highway where 
extensive road work has been underway for 
some time. 

From Prattville Junction over the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad to Benton the 
rate was set at 48c per ton and to Chickadee 
it was prescribed at 40c. The Western Rail- 
way of Alabama was given authority to es- 
tablish a 33c rate on sand and gravel shipped 
from Montgomery and Selma to Lowndes- 
boro. All of these rates expire December 31. 


Railroads Divided on Sand-Gravel 


Rate Proposal 
EORGE H. SHAFER, transportation 
rate expert of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, has begun the gathering of evi- 
dence which will be the basis of decision on 
the sand and gravel rate changes proposed 
by the Illinois Terminal System, the Rock 
Island and the Chicago and Illinois Midland 
railroads. The Illinois Central and the Alton 

line are opposed to the new rate. 

Present rates on sand and gravel from 
Chillicothe to Springfield, Ill., are $1.10 a 
ton. The petitioning railroads claim that 
competition is keen and ask that the rates 
be reduced 20c. 

T. E. McGrath of the McGrath Sand and 
Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill., was among the first 
witnesses called. He testified that his com- 
pany is anxious for the introduction of the 
90c rate so that it can better meet present 
competition. 
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Concrete Masonry in the Earthquake Zone 


OST buildings constructed of concrete 
M masonry were affected “either not at 
all or in but slight degree by the earth 
movement,” according to E. W. Bannister, 
consulting architect who has completed a 
thorough survey of structures in the zone 
rocked by the recent severe earthquake cen- 
tering at Long Beach, Calif. 

His report reviews post-quake conditicns 
in Compton and South Los Angeles, as well 
as those in Long Beach. The type of con- 
crete masonry in general use in southern 
California is concrete tile approximately 12 
x 8 x 4-in.; small tile of 4-in. width are used 
for veneer, partitions and specials. Average 
breaking strength, says Mr. Bannister, is 
well above general requirements of the fed- 
eral government and underwriters (700 Ib. 
per sq. in. of gross area). Coast practice 
in most products plants results in units of 
high density; absorption rating is said to 
average 8% as compared with the usual re- 
quired maximum of 10%. 


Effect on School 

The report suggests that the Compton area 
was hardest hit by the quake. The Domin- 
quez school building, a two-story structure 
of concrete masonry with tile roof, is located 
in this section. Objectively, Architect Ban- 
nister relates: “This structure has no belt 
courses or other wall reinforcement, other 
than interior partition walls of same mate- 











Partial view of a combination theatre 
and patio store arcade in South Los 
Angeles. Stores and open arcade, as 
well as the two-story movie entrance 
are of concrete masonry. This building 


group, subjected to severe seismic 
action, sustained only minor damage 


rial. A brick incinerator and chimney on 
one side was torn away from adjacent con- 
crete masonry to a distance of about four 





row of tie rods at roof level 


inches. The chimney was cracked in sev- 
eral places, necessitating quick removal. 

“No damage of any sort was visible on 
exterior of structure and a few minor plaster 
cracks was the total interior damage. The 
shock at this point was sufficiently strong 
to overturn a 400-lb. gas heater and com- 
pletely wreck the pump house of the Dom- 
inquez Water Co.” 


Concrete Pipe Hearing 

HE National Recovery Administration 

has announced a public hearing on No- 
vember 28 for the code of the concrete pipe 
manufacturing industry. This code was 
filed by the American Concrete Pipe Insti- 
tute claiming to represent 86 per cent of 
the industry. Deputy Administrator Malcolm 
Pirnie will conduct the hearing. 

The proposed code fixes a basic maximum 
work week of 48 hours averaged over a 
period of six months, not more than 48 
hours in any one week or more than 8 hours 
in any one day. This provision does not 
apply to employes engaged in executive 
work, crane operators, machine operators, 
watchmen and those on emergency work 
or maintenance or emergency repair work. 
The maximum work week for clerical em- 
ployes is 40 hours excluding employes in 
executive capacity, outside salesmen and 
those in establishments employing not more 
than two persons in towns of less than 2,500. 


Built of concrete masonry without bond beam or other reinforcement, this small store building (left) felt tremors come and 
80 without being damaged in any way. At right is a bakery located in the center of the Compton area most violently affected; 
't was unhurt except for loss of the brick front. 


Side walls are of concrete masonry without bond beam, but with a double 


wn 
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Digest of Foreign Literature 


The Structure of Concrete Mixtures. 
The contributions of Fuller, Abrams, Talbot 
and Richart, Furnas, Anderegg and Wey- 
mouth, also Edmund Shaw (Cf. Rock 
Propucts, 1933 No. 8, p. 38) are carefully 
analyzed in the light of his experience in a 
very able manner by M. C. Macnaughton. 
In his opinion only two factors, apart from 
the amounts and inherent peculiarities of the 
specific materials, are of any serious impor- 
tance in fixing the strength of concrete mix- 
tures. These are: 

“1, The fact that excessive amounts of 
any one particle size in the mix will produce 
particle interferences with consequent loss 
of strength. 

“2. The fact that for combinations of 
specific aggregate materials with an indi- 
vidual cement, the resultant mixtures being 
free from particle interference, and within 
the range of normal consistencies the 
strength of the mix is a function of the vol- 
ume relation of water to cement.” 

Start was made with an ideally graded 
aggregate which tcok into account the 
amount of coarser cement present with as 
lean a mix as 3.3 bags of high early strength 
cement per cubic yard. At a slump of about 
6 in. this concrete gave 1,050 lb. at 7 days. 
As cement was added, owing to interference 
between the aggregate due to the cement par- 
ticles, some of the fine aggregate was re- 
moved progressively, while the greater 
amount of paste, by reducing bridging ten- 
dency, permitted the ratio between success- 
ively larger particle groups to be raised. As 
the amount of cement per cubic yard was 
increased from 300 to 900 lb., the fine ag- 
gregate was reduced 1,600 to 900 lb., the 
coarse aggregate was raised from 1,740 to 
1,900 lb., resulting in a 28-day compressive 
strength rise, apparently logarithmic, from 
1,050 to 4,575 lb. With high early strength 
cement a parallel curve was observed going 
from 1,500 Ib. to 5,300 Ib. In the meantime, 
the water requirement for a 5 to 6-in. slump 
decreased from 36.5 gal. at 300 Ib. of cement 
to 33 at about 600, but later rose, indicating 
that a mix containing about 6 bags of cement, 
1,350 of sand and 1,850 of crushed stone, 
should yield the best results. 

The quality of the cement is evidently im- 
portant in obtaining results and the prime 
essential in obtaining uniform quality con- 
erete is control of the quality and the 
amounts of materials. Where aggregates de- 
livered to the job vary from hour to hour, 
it is almost impossible to get anywhere with 
concrete design or control. The Engineer- 
ing Journal, Canada, August, 1933. 

Accurate Design of Concrete. The sub- 
committee of the Austrian Engineers and 


By F. O. Anderegg, Ph. D. 


Consulting Specialist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Architects’ Union has made an extensive 
study of the grading of aggregate for the 
production of quality concrete. Their recom- 
mendations are for gap-grading, with prac- 
tically no sand passing a 100-mesh sieve, but 
all passing about an 8-mesh sieve. The 
coarse aggregate should then be within a 
rather narrow range of sizes. They have 
used Power’s remolding apparatus for con- 
sistency measurement to good advantage. 
Their results confirm Abram’s water-cement 
ratio law and, within certain limits, his fine- 
ness modulus principle. Mitt Versuche. 
Oesterr. Eisenbeton-Ausschuss 1933, 14. 


Validity Limits of Abrams’ Fineness 
Modulus. A systematic study has been 
made of a series of gradings for a given 
fineness modulus and upper size limit by L. 
Prokopecz of Budapest. He found that the 
principle holds for the majority of the grad- 
ings used. Marked deviations were obtained 
when insufficient fines were present to give 
proper workability. Other deviations devel- 
oped when humps in the middle part of the 
grading curve occurred. (Here “interfer- 
ence” is obvious.) On mixing a given weight 
of water, cement and aggregate, having a 
constant fineness modulus, a variety of con- 
sistencies, all within the range of commercial 
applications, were observed. If the consist- 
ency was maintained constant the water- 
cement ratio varied, indicating the approxi- 
mate nature of this principle. Zement (1933) 
23 No. 33 p. 441. 


The Action of Corrosive Solutions on 
Cements. Dr. Karl Dorsch continues with 
his studies on the hardening and corrosion 
of cement by making up neat 3-cm. cubes of 
ordinary and high strength portland, iron 
cement, blast-furnace cement and aluminous 
cement. After preliminary curing, speci- 
mens were stored in distilled water and in 
15% solutions of ammonium, sodium and 
magnesium sulfate, in 15% magnesium 
chloride and in saturated calcium sulfate 
with the temperature maintained constant, 
but with no renewal for 18 months. In this 
series the high strength portland specimens 
were attacked most quickly, followed by the 
iron-ore and ordinary portland, the aluminous 
and the blast-furnace cements. 


The attack seemed to depend upon the 
amount of lime set free in the specimens. 
Because of the volatility of the ammonia, 
ammonium sulfate was most harmful to all 
the cements, while distilled water and mag- 
nesium chloride had no effect. The calcium 
sulfate solution produced a slight attack on 
the high strength portland after 500 days. 
The solution of sodium sulfate acted most 
vigorously on those cements containing alum- 


ina, due to the solvent action of sodium hy- 
droxide on aluminuates. Blast-furnace ce- 
ment and iron ore cement stood up best in 
this solution. Magnesium sulfate had no 
effect on the aluminous cement and only a 
little on the cement made from slag, while 
its greatest attack was on the iron-ore 
cement. Cements of the same chemical an- 
alysis often do not show the same resistance 
to corrosive solutions. 


To determine the resistance of these ce- 
ments to carbon dioxide similar specimens 
were stored in various solutions which were 
changed three times a week, including tap- 
water, distilled water and CO.—water, which 
was kept saturated by passing the gas con- 
stantly through the water. In distilled water 
the amount of lime in solution per 100 cc. 
was 68 mg. during the first week, falling to 
2 mg. during the 70th week. In tap-water 
the amount was nearly constant at about 53 
mg. per 100 cc., while in CO.—water the 
amount was at first 109 mg., rising to 260 
in the 14th week and falling to 148 during 
the 70th week. The tap-water had no leach- 
ing action; in other words, the CO. content 
was just right, not only to produce a pro- 
tective film of CaCOs, but also to prevent 
further solution. The distilled water con- 
tained a small amount of CO: which grad- 
ually built up a protective layer of carbon- 
ate. In the carbonated water, the carbonate 
first formed soon passed into solution as 
bicarbonate. In the latter, the lime was 
almost completely removed to a depth of 2 
mm. in the 70 weeks and in distilled water to 
a depth of 1.5 mm. The removal of the lime, 
of course, destroys the binder. Cement and 
Cement Manufacturing (1933) 6, No. 8, p. 
Bit. 


Comment: One factor evidently not con- 
sidered by Dr. Dorsch is the packing of the 
neat cement paste. Just as with aggregates, 
certain gradings yields lower . voids than 
others, so the size distribution of the cement 
will determine the opportunity for contact 
with the corrosive solutions. While in his 
experiments one early strength cement was 
badly attacked, other instances are known 
where such a cement has made an outstand- 
ing record of resistance; e. g. Bailey Trem- 
per, Proc. Am. Concrete Inst. (1932) 28, p. 
18. 


The Effect of Ajkalies on the Viscosity 
of Raw Cement Slurries. The reduction of 
viscosity of slurries to be burned to form 
portland cement is often of considerable prac- 
tical importance; for instance, with lower 
viscosities the water required to hold the 
solids in suspension is reduced. In the study 
of this phenomenon H. Salmang and H. FE. 
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Schwiete have added varying amounts of 
sodium hydroxide, carbonate or silicate to a 
variety of suspensions of German raw mixes 
and noted the time required for a cylinder 
rotating in the suspension to make a certain 
number of revolutions. When sodium hy- 
droxide was added the viscosity dropped to 
a sharp minimum and then rose rapidly. The 
minimum varied with different materials. 
Sodium carbonate was much better, probably 
being most suitable for technical use, al- 
though the sodium silicate also gave some 
nice results. Best results were obtained on 
adding alkali to the extent of 0.02% Na:O 
of the dry weight of the raw mix. Nothing 
was said, however, concerning any increased 
efflorescing tendency on the products manu- 
factured from such a cement. Zement 
(1933) 22, No. 20, p. 301. 


The Inversion of Portland Cement. 
Kurt Wiirzner offers the suggestion that one 
result of the action of moisture and carbon 
dioxide of the air on portland cement is to 
produce some action at the surface so that 
when brought into contact with water, a 
great deal more is taken up, with greater 
heat of adsorption, etc., resulting in a marked 
acceleration of all the reactions of setting. 
In proof of this suggestion, the fact that a 
cement exposed to the atmosphere cannot be 
packed into the original space is offered. To 
study this effect, an inverted U-tube was 
filled with boiled water, one end was placed 
in mercury and the other connected with 400 
grams of cement mixed into a stiff paste in 
a hard-rubber box. As the reaction pro- 
ceeded, water was brought into combination 
and mercury was drawn up into the tube. A 
height of the mercury column of 5 to 10 
cm. corresponded to the initial set as de- 
termined with the Vicat needle, while the 
final set was obtained at 30 to 40 cm. By 
plotting the rise against time a graphical 
record was obtained of the progressive action 
of moisture and of carbon dioxide on the 
setting behavior of portland cement. Tonin- 
dustrie Zeitung (1933) 57, No. 61, p. 707. 


The Law for Cement Size Distribution. 
P. Rosin and E. Rammler had made a study 
of the size distribution of ground coal and 
had set up an empirical equation involving 
a negative log-log function of the residue 
above any size against the log of that size. 
The law as applied to a series of results 
obtained with cement with fair success, the 
sizes having been determined by air elutria- 
tion. Zement (1933) 23, No. 31, p. 427. 


Comment: When the Rosin and Remmler 
negative log-log function is plotted against 
the cumulative fraction below any given size 
a flat S-shaped curve is obtained, which hap- 
pens to fit many commercial cements, espe- 
cially when not ground so very fine. A more 
logical method [Cf. Furnas, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(1930) 23, p. 1052; or Rock Propucts, Feb. 
13, 1932, p. 35] and one yielding much more 
Valuable information, is to plot the cumula- 
tive per cent below any size against the log 
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of that size, i. e., allow equal distances along 
the abscissa for the ranges 5 to 10, 10 to 20, 
20 to 40, and 40 to 80 microns. That will 
bring to light any deviations from one of the 
family of curves having good packing, espe- 
cially the hump in the region ranging from 
about 30 to 50 microns, characteristic of so 
many commercial cements, and which, by 
virtue of interference, prevents proper pack- 
ing and raises the water requirement. The 
log-log curve conceals these deviations. 
Another lack, that many cements have, is 
too little material between 10 and 20 microns 
to develop proper increases in 3-day and 7- 
day strengths. Again the log-log curve 
tends to conceal this defect. The reviewer, 
by applying the Furnas equation, has discov- 
ered that the best all-around size distribution 
for portland cement is logarithmic; experi- 
mentally, the nearer the curve for a cement 
plotted as recommended, approaches a 
straight-line, the better the results will be. 


Microscopic and X-Ray Studies of the 
Constitution of Cements. Serban Solacolu 
of Bucharest has made an extensive study 
not only of commercial cements but also of 
numerous synthetic cements burned in the 
laboratory. His results confirm those now 
being generally accepted: In portland ce- 
ments having highest strength, the silica and 
the alumina are chiefly present as tricalcium- 
compounds. In aluminous cement of the first 
kind (the commercial variety) mostly mono- 
calcium aluminate with some dicalcium sili- 
cate were found with occasional evidence of 
pentacalcium trialuminate and dicalcium fer- 
rite. The second kind of aluminous cement 
contained gehlenite and tricalcium pentalumi- 
nate. Zement (1933) 22, No. 23, p. 311. 


The Setting of Aluminous Cement. Ex- 
periments made on setting time, temperature, 
pH and strength by Renato Salmoni and H. 
E. Schweite show a very close similarity. 
The temperature starts to rise at the point 
of final set as determined by the Vicat needle. 
Even when the cement is shaken with a large 
excess of water for a period less than the 
final set, then filtered and the water content 
brought again to normal consistenscy, the 
temperature follows almost the same curve 
as when made up to that consistency at the 
start. If the cement is shaken, however, 
beyond the final set, the loss of some of the 
reaction products, hydroxyl ions, interferes 
with the heat evolution. 

When the reaction is followed by observ- 
ing the pH with an antimony electrode, in 
about an hour of vigorous shaking a con- 
stant value is reached of about 11.7. When 
the final set is reached it rises in about two 
hours to 12.1 and then slowly. On shaking 
the aluminous cement with an excess of 
water the cement began to swell at about the 
final setting point. Such a connection be- 
tween swelling and pH suggests a colloidal 
gel. The addition of other chemicals was 
found to affect the pH, and the time of heat 
development according to their effect on the 
pH, with the sole exception of barium hy- 
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droxide, because of the difference between 
the dissociation constants of barium and cal- 
cium aluminates. On shaking 100 grams of 
cement with 400 of water for 12 hours the 
cement had swollen to 250 cc., but on adding 
normal alkali it immediately increased to 
350 cc. ; 


The Donnan membrane equilibrium prin- 
ciple seems to cover the reactions, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, with a mobile calcium 
ion and the stationary alumination. Between 
single particles and the mixing water there 
is an osmotic pressure and when the single 
particles are separated only by a thin film 
they are pressed together by a force of the 
order of this pressure. With an infinitesimal 
layer of water between, the grains grow into 
each other, giving some strength as soon as 
the final set is reached. The reason for the 
increase in pH at this point is’ probably due 
to the completion of the reaction with one 
of the constituents of the cement. 


The strength of the cement rises rapidly 
after the final set is reached and seems to 
depend upon the pH (and temperature). If 
one batch of cement has been mixed for three 
hours and fresh cement is added, it requires 
as long for the whole batch now to reach its 
final set as for the fresh cement alone. 
Zement (1933) 22, No. 38, p. 523. 


Advances in Cement Investigations in 
1932. €. L. Platzmann gives his annual 
review on the researches reported in 1932 
on cement, with a bibliography of 117 refer- 
ences. The world-wide increase in strength 
standards has generally spent its force. In 
regard to scientific investigations, P. feels 
that Germany is again forging ahead, after 
the classical work carried out in our coun- 
try on the constitution and hydration of port- 
land cement. At present, in England and in 
the United States, more attention is being 
turned toward practical applications, while 
the Germans are still quite active in theo- 
retical studies. The question of the con- 
stituents of portland cement clinker now 
having been established to the satisfaction 
of nearly everyone during the past year, 
more attention is being given to the un- 
ravelling of hydration, setting and harden- 
ing problems. The question of the proper 
grinding of cement remains to be solved. 
Recent developments in practical cement 
burning are discussed. Zement (1933) 22, 
No. 36, p. 495; No. 37, p. 509. 


The Hydrothermal Synthesis of Cal- 
cium Silicates Under Pressure. S. Nagai 
has prepared a series of calcium silicates in 
the autoclave and from these has selected 
such as have only a small amount of either 
free lime or free silica. The following com- 
pounds have been obtained: CaO.SiO.. 
%4H.0; 3CaO0.2Si0:.8H:0; 3CaO, 2Si0.. 
H:0; and 2CaO.SiO:.H:O. The octahydrate 
of the tri-di compound was former at a lower 
pressure than the monohydrate. The last 
compound was found to be Hillebrandite. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
of Japan (1933) 36, No. 7, p. 404b-407b. 
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New Line of Recording Instruments 


EACTING to temperatures as low as 
R 49 deg. below zero and up to 1200 deg. 
F., the new line of the Brown Instrument 
Co. is available in both 8 in. and 12 in. cir- 
cular chart units. Pressure and vacuum 
gauges for ranges from 10” of water up to 
5000 Ib. are offered. 

Helix mechanism—Bourdon tubes—are im- 
proved in the new line with the gas and 
vapor type helices made of heat treated phos- 


phor bronze. The mercury-filled helix is 





Records and Controls Temperatures up to 1200° F. 
(a) Knob for changing setting of B. (b) Index 
showing temperature at which controlis set. (c) 
Temperature pen. (d) Electric motor selects 
switch position, depending upon relation of C to B. 
(e) Mercury in glass switches, capacity 15 am- 
peres at 110 volts, positive in action, are mechan- 
ically positioned by motor D. No power required 
from pen. ~Eliminate relays in most applications. 


built of a special stainless steel which stands 
100% overload, says the company, and pro- 
vides a surplus of power to move the pen. 

An electric clock is standard at no extra 
cost on all these models. Where A. C. cur- 
rent is not available, however, hand-wound 
clocks are furnished. 








Tractor mounted with new utility crane 


Combination Crane Unit 
F Payne for mounting on either 


the model 20 or model 25 Cletracs, 
manufactured by the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
the commercial utility crane is offered for a 
wide range of work. Designers have at- 
tempted to build sturdiness and compactness 
into this combined crane and winch unit. The 
boom is of the goose-neck type which makes 
it possible for the crane to pick up odd-size 
or odd-proportioned objects when it becomes 
necessary to reach forward over loads that 
would interfere with the common types cf 
cranes. 


Hoist unit with V-belt drive 


Lifting capacity of the new crane at a 
distance of 3 ft. from the tractor is rated at 
2800 Ib.; at 12 ft., 1000 Ib. Cable capacity 
is 900 ft. of 34 in. or 600 ft. of % in. cable. 
Maximum height of the lift is 15 ft. <A 
Cletrac is now enroute to the Antarctic 
aboard Admiral Byrd’s ship, Jacob Ruppert. 


Unit Type Capacitor 


ADE FOR ALL voltages up to 4600, 
the new Ideal line of capacitors is 


claimed by the manufacturer to have an eff- 
ciency of 9934% or better. An outstanding 
feature is the unit type: construction. Each 
capacitor is an assembly of small, indepen- 
dent hermetically sealed can units. Each 
unit has been treated and oil impregnated un- 
der a vacuum and is provided with sealed 
fuses. 


Heavy-Duty Hoist 

TWO-SPEED electric hoist furnished 
A by the Street Bros. Machine Works to 
R. E. Janes, Austin, Texas, has several in- 
teresting features. Suited for use in drag- 
line, clamshell bucket handling and all around 
hcisting purposes this unit is equipped with 
a Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 
V-belt drive and is powered by a 100 hp. 
General Electric motor. 

Strength in the welded frame of this unit 
is supplemented by ferro-steel, bronze-bushed 
drums, forged steel hand levers and _ steel 
ratchets and dogs. The external band type 
of clutch and brake is used with lining of 
asbestos molded block; clutches are operated 
by screw and yoke, 
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Oil Engine Power for Shovels 


and Draglines 

XN LOCALITIES where gasoline taxes 
| have caused a sharp increase in the cost 
of that fuel, operators of shovels, cranes 
and draglines are viewing with interest the 
new Northwest oil engine. It burns the 
lighter distillates sold in different parts of 
the country under names such as No. 1 fur- 
nace oil, No. 1 engine distillate, No. 1 stove 
oil, tractor distillate, etc. 

It is claimed that the Northwest oil engine 
is easily operated by anyone with experience 
in using gasoline engine units. Pressures do 
not exceed those of a gasoline engine and 
the usual crank starting is employed. 

The slow speed oil engine mentioned is of 
the heavy duty type. The ignition system 
and carburetor provides for the metering of 
fuel accurately and the atomizing of it into 
the air stream of the four cylinder mech- 
anism. 


Modification of Railway Type 


Bearings 

HE INDUSTRIAL roller bearing now 
T ae by Fafnir consists of the con- 
ventional inner and outer ring and roller 
cage assembly. The highest grade alloy 
steel, however, is employed, according to 
the manufacturers, who state that extra care 
has been taken in securing steel of high 
fatigue value, particularly well suited to 
heavier duty service. 

The rolls are said to be of high carbon 
chrome steel and are hardened throughout ; 
the cage is fabricated from specially form- 
rolled spacer bar stock with carburized and 
hardened end rings. Additional capacity is 
gained, say the company engineers, by in- 
creasing the roll length and by using two 
rows of rollers wherever it is considered 
necessary. 


Transmission Belt 
j bes NEW belt being featured by the 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Iyc., is of endless- 
wound whipcord construction. Designed for 
high speed, high tension drives, it is claimed 
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Whipcord transmission belt 


that the belt has no inelastic stretch. The 
single layer cord section of this belt (called 
the “Condor’”) is the equivalent of six duck 
plies in strength and is many times more 
exible, according to claims of the manu- 


lacturer, 


Rock Products 





Centrifugal pump designed for heavy duty dredging service 


Dredging Pump 

NEWLY DESIGNED centrifugal 

pump has been offered by the Morris 
Machine Works for handling abrasive mix- 
tures against high heads. Semi-steel, man- 
ganese steel or special alloys are used in all 
parts of the type F pump shown here which 
are subject to wear, such as the casing, im- 
peller, disc, liners, sealing and throat rings. 
The casing and impeller are of large diam- 
eter so that the pump will run at compara- 
tively low speed even when operating against 
high head. 

Position of the impeller may be adjusted 
from the outside of the pump to take up 
wear on the suction sealing ring and pre- 
vent internal leakage. All parts are substan- 
tially proportioned. 

These pumps are adapted for handling 
sand and gravel or for general dredging 
service when material is to be delivered at 
high elevation or through long pipe lines. 
This type of heavy duty dredging pump is 
available in a range of sizes from 4 in. to 
15 in. discharge for total heads up to 150 
ft. They may be operated either by belt or 
motor. 


Crushed Stone Sprays 

OR WASHING operations crushed stone 
F and silica sand, the Chain Belt Co. re- 
ports a wide use of the Rex spray nozzle. 
This type of nozzle originally was produced 
for such operations as the cleaning of debris 
from baskets of traveling water screens in 
power plants, etc. A surprisingly low water 
consumption, in the opinion of the manu- 
facturer, is obtained by the design of this 
nozzle in which a round stream hits a curved 
deflector plate with retaining sides. This 
results in a flat spray free from mist, 
with a real “knife edge” of water power- 
fully directed toward the crushed stone or 
other material to be cleaned of foreign 
material. 


Line of Turbine-Gear 
Sets Offered 
A MODERN LINE of close-coupled, 


turbine-gear sets is announced by the 
General Electric Co. Each set consists of a 
steam turbine and speed reducing gear de- 
signed particularly for driving centrifugal 
pumps, fans and other low-speed units. 
Turbine housings and gear are bolted to- 
gether to form a single structure supported 
on the base of the turbine which can be ar- 
ranged to operate at steam pressures up to 
400 Ib., temperatures up to 750 deg. F. and 
back pressure up to 40 Ib. gauge, announce- 
ments say. 





Spray nozzles for crushed stone and 
silica sand 
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New Incorporations 


Y-W Sand Co., Muskogee, Okla. W. S. 
Dills and H. E. West are the incorporators. 

Moosic Sand and Gravel Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., has been granted a charter and is 
being capitalized at $2,500. 


Ohio Valley Concrete Pipe Co., Reading, 
Ohio. $50,000. James G. Kyle, Herman A. 
Bayless and John S. Bachman are the incor— 
porators. 


Pyramid Concrete Products Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. Capital stock $25,000. Incorpora— 
tors are W. B. Landes, A. H. Hanna and 
L. P. Brents. 


Princess Anne Sand Corp., Diamond 
Springs, Va. To deal in sand and gravel. 
Capital $15,000. Jos. R. Baker, Norfolk, Va., 
is president. 

Western Rock Asphalt Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Capitalization $100,000. Incorporators: 
James W. Hall and E. H. Leo Thompson 
located in the Graphic Arts Building. 


Marion Mica Co., Marion, N. C. Capital 
$100,000. Will engage in grinding mica. W. 
K. M. Gilkey, Jr., president; T. Brown, vice 
president, and Mrs. H. K. Gilkey is secre-— 
tary-treasurer. 


Titan Gypsum Corp., New York, N. Y. 50 
shares pfd., 100 shares com. n. p. v. To deal 
in building materials. Incorporators are: 
Harold W. Hayman, Louis C. Hoyt, Selig 
Birenbach, all of 100 Williams Street. 


Personals 


B. L. Prater succeeds the late Ira Pierce 
as superintendent of the Modern Sand and 
Gravel Co., Pacific, Mo. 


James R. Paul, sales manager of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., has been made a 
colonel on the staff of Kentucky’s Governor 
Ruby Laffoon. 


Cc. H. Shaver, former assistant controller 
of the United States Gypsum Co., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer to succeed the 
late R. G. Bear. 


Cc. S. Branscomb, chemist of the Volun— 
teer Portland Cement Corp., recently ad-— 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce at Knox-— 
ville, Tenn., on cement manufacture. 


George Mattison, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Woodstock Slag Co.. 
has been elected vice commander of Amer-— 
{ean legion post No. 1 at Birmingham, Ala. 

Edwin C. Eckel, consulting engineer and 
specialist in the cement, lime and gypsum 
industries, Washington, D. C., has been ap— 
pointed geologist of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, with office at Knoxville, Tenn. 

L. M. McDonald, superintendent of the 
Canada Cement Co. plant, Port Colborne, 
Ont., recently conducted a party of 50 stu- 
dents from the department of applied sci- 
ence in Toronto University through the 
plant. 


Frank C. Mooney has been named secre-— 
tary of the Wolverine Portland Cement Co., 
Coldwater. Mich.. to succeed the late Patrick 
H. Sweeney. Mrs. Flora Root, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, has been 
made treasurer. 


P. F. Balfour, formerly chief chemist and 
engineer for the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co., recently resigned that position to leave 
on January 1 for Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A., 
to become managing engineer of the Bra- 
zijian Portland Cement Co.’s plant there. 


Obituaries 


William N. Hoag, 72, president of the 
Strasburg Lime Co., Strasburg, Va., died 
recently. 

Manuel P. Martin, head of Martin Bros. 
Sand and Gravel Co., Santa Clara, Calif., 
died recently. ‘ 

Dorsey Ridenour, 41, of Glenford, Ohio, su- 
perintendent of the Silica Sand Co. at Glass— 
rock, died recently. 

Walter N. Damm, 42, for seven years own- 
er and operator of a rock quarry at Neelys 
Landing, Mo., died recently. 

James F. Cohig, 37, plant superintendent 
of the Georgia Kaolin Co., Dry Branch, 
Georgia, died November 8. 

Charles R. Stager, 49, a master mechanic 
of, the. Marquette Cement Mfg. Co, plant, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., died recently. 

Ira Pierce, superintendent of the Modern 


Sand and Gravel Co., Pacific, Mo., was shot 
and killed recently by a former employe. 


Harry R. Wheeler, 72, for 25 years engi- 
neer for the Henry Steers Sand and Gravel 
Co., Northport, L. I., died October 29. 

William T. Elkinton, 73, philanthropist and 
chairman of the board of the Philadelphia 
deer Co., Philadelphia, Penn., died Octo-— 
ber 4 .Y 


James Thomas Phillips, 46, superintendent 
of the Central Sand and Gravel Co.’s dredge 
operation, died November 3 at Memphis, 
Tenn., from a heart ailment. 


A. Miles Barr, 67, assistant secretary of 
the American Lime and Stone Co. which he 
has been connected with. since 1918 died at 
his home in Bellefonte, Penn., Nov. 1, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. 


Harry C. Trexler, 79, chairman of the 
board of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
and banker of Allentown, Penn., died in a 
hospital at Easton, Nov. 17, as a result of 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident. 
Owner of 7,000 acres of Lehigh county land, 
General Trexler was known as one of the 
pioneers in the development of the Lehigh 
region. 

Holger Struckmann, president of the In-—- 
ternational Cement Corp., died this month 
in Copenhagen as he was about to return 
from an extensive trip of inspection to va-— 
rious foreign plants of his company. The 
body is expected in New York by December 
5. The Struckmann home is in Rye, N. Y. 
Born in Denmark in 1878. Mr. Struckmann 
came to this country in 1902 and allied him- 
self at once with the cement industry. In 
1917 he became connected with the Inter-— 
national Portland Cement Corp., now the 
International Cement Corp. He was a mem— 
ber of the Royal Danish Yacht Club as well 
as several business and professional organi-— 
zations such as the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Society of Civil Engineers. 


Cement 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. plant at Hud-— 
son, N. Y., closed temporarily in November. 

Oregon-Portland Cement Co. plant at 
Oswego, Ore., closed down temporarily No- 
vember 1. 


Bamberton Cement Works, Victoria, B. 
C., is operating on a winter schedule with 
75 men. 

Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co. is 
dismantling the old Ohlemacher lime kilns at 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

South Dakota state cement plant, Rapid 
City, S. D., anticipates steady running time 
up until about December 15. 


Spokane Portland Cement Co. recently 
reovened its Irvin, Wash., plant after an 11 
month shutdown, with 60 men instead of the 
pre-NRA 50. 

Consolidated Cement Corp., Fredonia, Kan., 
has resumed production with 60 to 70 men 
on a schedule which calls for steady run- 
ning until about the first of the year. 


Olympic Portland Cement Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., is ovnerating its limestone quarry. 
General ovnerations in the cement mill proper 
are limited to the finish grinding department. 

Oregon Portland Cement Co. plant at Lime, 
Ore., reopened November 1 with 80 men in-— 
stead of the pre-NRA quota of 55. At least 
four months operation of a 24-hour schedule 
is anticipated. 


Universal Atlas Cement plant at Inde- 
pendence. Kan., which has been shut down 
temporarily to make repairs to plant equip-— 
ment will reopen this month and approxi- 
mately 125 men will go back to work. 


Huron Portland Cement Co., Oswego, N. 
Y., completed machinery installation this 
month for the new cement storage plant 
which is to receive approximately 70,000 bbl. 
of cement from the Alpena, Mich., plant 
before December 1. 


Federal Portland Cement Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., reports that about 125 men will be em- 
ployed in its Bay View plant when opera~— 
tions started the last week in October in- 
crease to full capacity. Operation for the 
balance of the year is anticipated. 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., Santa 
Cruz, Calif., reports progressive increases in 
the U. S. Government orders for its product 
from 350,000 bbl. to 580.000. The price is 
$2.00 ver bbl. With 175 men on the mill 
payroll and 80 more working in the mill 
quarry the plant is on a 24-hour schedule 
with four shifts. Part of the cement is he— 
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ing shipped to Panama and the balance is 
being used on California projects. 


Quarries 


Cass county quarries are being reopened 
near Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Hayes quarry, Bethany, Mo., reports re- 
cent plant modernization. 

Milwaukee railroad quarry near Alder, 
Wash., has been reopened. 


County crushing operations have been re- 
sumed near Grace Hill, Ia. 


Consolidated Sand Co. has reopened the 
Spencer stone quarry, Spencer, Ia. 


Rafdal Co., Northfield, Minn., is moving 
new machinery into the Jaeger quarry, near 
Faribault. 

Travertine rock quarries near Wellsville, 
Colo., have reopened to fill an order for 30,- 
000 ft. of rock. 

Atlas Rock Co., Oakdale, Calif., reports 
a complete remodeling of its plant to care 
for recent orders. 

Columbia Contract Co., Fisher, Wash., has 
resumed operations in supplying rock for 
the Columbia river jetty. 

Douds Quarry, Cantril, Ia., has maintained 
some activity lately despite the working of 
the prison quarry at Croton. 

Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Co., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, has purchased four 133 ft. steel 
barges for transporting breakwater rock. 


Federal government forces have resumed 
operation at the West Sioux quarry, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Eventually 100 men will be em- 
ployed. 

County rock quarry and crusher on the 
Helm farm near Wright, Ia., has been 
opened as an emergency relief project. Rock 
will be used for highway work. 

Kansas City Material Co., operating stone 
quarries in Jackson county, Mo., has been 
placed in involuntary bankruptcy by order 
of Judge Merrill E. Otis of the Federal 
court, Kansas City. 


Quarry workers from Clay Center, Genoa, 
Gibsonburg and Woodville, Ohio, recently 
paraded in Genoa, preceding their meeting 
at which a band played and the union 
proposition was explained. 


Rock crusher has been purchased by Rich- 
mond, Kan., city officials to be used to crush 
large piles of rock to be used on streets 
here. The crusher will be paid for by prop- 
erty owners along the streets rocked. 


Lime 

Western Lime and Chemical Co., Fort 
Towson, Okla., recently closed its plant in 
order to increase capacity by the installa- 
tion of two new engines, one on a grinder 
and the other on a hoist. 


Sand and Gravel 


Reitz and Crites are opening a new gravel 
pit at Hermosa, S. D. 


Mandelkow gravel pit is being stripped for 
operations near Struble, Ia. 


Kansas gravel pits have been reopened at 
several points in Osborne county. 


Myers gravel pit near Menlo, Ia., is being 
worked in connection with local highway 
construction. 


Walker gravel pit, Northwood, Ia., was 
scheduled for operation by county forces, be- 
ginning October 20. 


LeGrand Limestone Co., recently awarded 
paving contract, is building a new plant on 
property near Rock~Rapids, Ia. 

Concho Gravel Co. is moving gravel plant 
machinery into Walters, Okla., for its new 
local branch which soon will be established. 


Nolan Bros. are working their gravel and 
rock pit property near Guttenberg, Ia. 
Washed sand and gravel are being delivered 
on local paving projects. 

J. K. Davison and Brothers, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., have been awarded a_ 15,000 ton 
crushed gravel order. The product will be 
dredged from the Allegheny river. 


Winona Sand and Gravel Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been awarded a contract to fur- 
nish 60,000 tons of sand and gravel for the 
Whitman dam. Shipments at the rate of 
about 10 cars a day was begun in Novem- 
ber. Amount involved in the contract 1s 
thought to be approximately $50,000. 

County commissioners, Enterprise, Ohio, 
have placed a new gravel pit in operation. 
Equipment costs of $2700 are being refunded 
according to November reports by operating 
savings estimated at over $500 a week. Be-~ 
fore the equipment was installed the gravel 
cost was rated at $1.35 per cu: yd. It now 
is being produced at 68c per cu. yd., accord- 
ing to the commissioner. 
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Cement Products 


Malone Concrete Products Co., Malone, N. 
Y., started work in November on a large 
pipe contract. 


Camden Cement Products Co., Camden, 
Ohio, has reopened for a steady run of ‘three 
or four months. 


North Bonneville Construction Co., Mof- 
fett, Wash., has started a concrete block 
manufacturing project. 


Manson Construction Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has been awarded contract for two large in- 
ternational concrete boundary markers. 


John Thurman has purchased a one-fourth 
interest in the Smith and Sanders Earth- 
quake Building Block Co., Visalia, Calif. 


Universal Concrete Pipe Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been awarded a $153,000 contract 
by the city of Springfield, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with the public works program approved 
by the government. 


Joe |. Hays Construction Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., is producing 1,500,000 tetrahedral 
concrete blocks for federal river revetment 
work. More than 200,000 blocks already have 
been manufactured. 


Miscellaneous 


Northwest Magnesite Co., Chewelah, Wash., 
will continue operations at least until Janu-— 
ary 1 

Phosphate rock mine at Conda, Ida., ree 
opened and 50 families, former residents of 
the town, have moved back. 


W. T. Hackney and Co. has opened a phos— 
phate mine near College Grove, Tenn. A 
year’s operation is scheduled. 


Dawes Construction Co. asphalt plant on 
the Ochlocknee river was put in actual op— 
eration this month. The company’s product 
is a mixture of sand crushgd rock, asphalt 
and other materials. 


Manufacturers 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
Allentown, Penn., with district offices in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles and Seattle, an- 
nounces the opening of 
a new district office at 
Little Rock, Ark., to 
serve western Tennes— 
see, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. = Ws 
Traylor is in charge of 
the new office. He has 
been connected with the 
company for many years 
and is well acquainted 
with the many lines of 
crushing cement, lime, 
mining and _ metallur- 
gical machinery manu- 
factured by the com- 
pany. 


Rockwood Manufac-— 
turing Co., Indianapolis. 
Ind., announces the new Rockwood vertical 
drive motor base and the Rockwood ceiling 
drive motor base. They are being merchan— 
dised by leather belt makers and several 
motor manufacturers. 


Acheson Oildag Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
announces a recent increase of five per cent 
in all salaries to employes. 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y., announces the purchase of 
plant and goodwill of the Walker Vehicle Co. 
and the Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has its $500,000 modernization program 
Well under way. The new power plant is the 
largest single project undertaken by the com— 
pany in its current building program. 
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_ Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, Ill., announces an 
improved belt sander with vacuum dust col— 
lector attached. The dust collector attach- 
ment can be fitted to old machines as well 
as to the new models. 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., announces that because of the short- 
ened hours under recovery regulations ap-— 
proximately 400 additional men will be given 
employment at Hercules plants throughout 
the country. 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., Chica- 
go, Ill, has appointed E. Akridge as _ sales 
engineer for the northwestern area of Chi- 
cago. For similar duties in the southwest 
Chicago area, the company has appointed, 
George E. Popelar, formerly with Hildebrand 
Dy smeering Co. and the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co. 


Rock Products 


Ohio Power Shovel Co., Lima, Ohio, an- 
nounces the installation of a new Lima shov-— 
el at the plant of ‘the John W. Karch Stone 
Co., Celina, Ohio. The new machine is a 
one-yard unit, chain crowd, outside dipper 
handle and roller bearings. 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has a 
pointed C. F. Cate as representative for the 
state of New Mexico; Robert B. Soderberg 
for Connecticut; N. O. Lawyer as salesman 
in the New York office; G. W. Conner as a 
member of the Cincinnati office organization. 


Productive Equipment Corp., Chicago, II., 
recently placed three more of its ‘“Jigger’’ 
screens with the Diamond Alkali Co. It is 
also announced that the Barrett Co., New 
York, N. Y., has bought this company’s vi- 
oe screen equipment for another of its 
plants. 


Combustion Engineering Co., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed James Cleary as man-— 
ager of the Philadelphia sales office. Fred 
L. Farrell has been made manager of the 
New England sales territory, and Mr. G. O. 
French has been engaged as special sales 
engineer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
announces that part of its display in the 
“House of Magic’’ at the recent “Century 
of Progress’’ in Chicago will be used as part 
of its exhibit at the 14th Exposition of Chem-— 
— Industries in New York, December 4 
to 


Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
furnished one of the company’s tractor units 
for use of Admiral Byrd now enroute to the 
South Polar regions on the Steamer Jacob 
Ruppert. The tractor was put on shipboard 
at Norfolk, Va., and will be unloaded in 
Little America for hauling supplies, etc. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces the organization of 
a Metallurgical Division for supplying a full 
line of coal pulverizing, transporting and 
burning equipment for complete powdered 
tuel installations in the steel, malleable iron 
and allied industries. C. F. Herington is 
manager. In the past 17 years he has de— 
signed and placed in operation pulverized 
coal plants on metallurgical furnaces of all 
types. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., sub- 
sidiary of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York., N. Y., on December 9 
will receive a bronze plaque engraved with 
notice of award for outstanding chemical 
achievement. The award sponsored by Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering is said to 
be the first award of its kind to be given to 
a company rather than to an individual. 
The development of synthetic organic chem-— 
icals which make the United States inde— 
pendent of foreign sources is one of the 
achievements cited by the committee in 
charge of the award. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau— 
kee, Wis., has granted licenses to 16 com-— 
panies for the manufacture of Texrope 
drives: American Pulley Co.,, Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., R. amd J. Dick Co., Inc., 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., L. H. Gilmer Co., 
Goldens’ Foundry and Machine Co., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Inc., W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co., 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division 
of Raybestos—Manhattan, Inc., Medart Co., 
Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Pyott Foundry 
and Machine Co., Rockwood Manufacturing 
Co., T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. and the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


Trade Literature 


Compressors. Eight-page illustrated folder 


on portable compressor units shown with all 
possible mountings. WORTHINGTON PUMP 
AND MACHINERY CORP., Harrison, N. J 


Oilers. Eight-page leaflet diagrams and de- 
scribes operation of the constant level oiler 
for bearings. SPEEDWAY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Cicero, Ill. 


Motcrs. Comprehensive chart shows 29 
different types of electric motors with the 
proper kind of motor indicated for about 50 
different applications. LOUIS ALLIS CoO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. j 


General. Newspaper format employed for 
listing machinery stock and _ equipment of 
interest to chemical and allied industries. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 
New York, N. Y. 


Tires. Advantageous effect of properly de— 
signed rubber tires for industrial hand and 
power trucks on plant floors and_ runways 
outlined. in four-page leaflet. B. F. GOOD- 
RICH CO., Akron, Ohio. ; : 
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Recording Instruments. New 12-page illus— 
trated folder describes recording COz meter 
device. Dollar savings through control by 
means of this device explained. BROWN 
INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Motor Generators. Bulletin 1056 contains 
complete description of a modern shunt in- 
ductor welder motor-generator set. Bulletin 
1057 on arc welding accessories and clothing 
is supplementary. UNIVERSAL POWER 
CORP., Cleveland, Chio. 


Tractors.. Special, detailed information, on 
controlled alignment of tractor track. Mis— 
cellaneous information and a final chapter 
on a front end shovel. A 12-page unit of the 
loose leaf series. ALLIS-CHALMERS MAN- 
UFACTURING CC., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Steel. A large and evidently complete 
stock list running to more than 200 pages 
includes comprehensive information on all 
kinds of steel including all special grades of 
cold finished steels, alloy steels, stainless 
steels and also brass, copper and other non- 
ferrous metals. JOSEPH T. RYERSON AND 
SON, INC., Chicago, Ill. 


Motor Trucks. Substantial 66—page book-— 
let outlines use of aluminum motor truck 
bodies for various operations. Reported sav— 
ings in its use by handlers of aggregates 
among case histories cited. Supplement con- 
tains drawings and specifications for six 
types of truck bodies. ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Gravel Treatment. Volume 3 in series of 
booklets entitled, ‘‘The Story of the Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam,” contains 48 profusely illus— 
trated pages outlining operations on this 
project. The railroad system in use, the 
gravel-treating and concrete-mixing plant 
and the lining of the diversion tunnels with 
concrete are special features of this third 
volume. INGERSOLL—RAND CO., New York, 


aN. . 


Pumps. Bulletin 149 has 16 illustrated 
pages full of information on side suction 
volute pumps, recent improvement explained. 
Sectional drawings show motor and belt 
driven horizontal designs and also vertical 
units for operation in wet pit and dry sump. 
Various drive types illustrated. Complete 
rating tables given for pumps driven by belt, 
motor .and steam. engine. MORRIS MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Recording Instruments. Catalog No. 6702 
offers an 80-page summary of all standard 
and recently improved thermometers and 
pressure gauges which the company has de-— 
signed for indicating, recording and _ control- 
ling service. Full specifications. Technical 
outline of the universal case, electric chart 
drive, automatic pen release, combination 
door handle and lock, etc., and toggle switch 
for chart drive. BROWN INSTRUMENT 
CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Pipe and Tubing. Bulletin arranges in 
best form all technical facts on the Diescher 
process as applied to pipe and tubing. Notes 
made of uniform wall thickness and scratch-— 
free finish of tubes properly made. BAB- 
COCK AND WILCOX CO., New York, N. Y. 


Dust Collectors. Eight-page illustrated 
folder gives specifications for latest dust 
collector models. Charts included showing 
dimensions and cloth area for various sizes 
of dust collecting units. PANGBORN CORP., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Free Lime in Portland Cement 
from Heating 


XPERIMENTS on the rate of liberation 

of lime from portland cement are de- 
scribed by G. E. Bessey, of the Building 
Research Station, in Cement and Cement 
Manufacture, London, England. 

The glycerol-ammonium acetate method 
of estimating free lime was used and the 
heating was done in electric tube furnaces. 
The results of these experiments indicated 
that tricalcium silicate in cements is unstable 
below 1350 deg. C. but that its decomposi- 
tion only takes place with any rapidity above 
1050 deg. C. when heated alone and above 
600 deg. C. in the presence of catalysts such 
as free lime and gypsum. 
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An installation of a three-foot Symons Cone Crusher in the Pacific North- 
west, used exclusively for the production of finely crushed road materials. 


For ordinary sizes use a 
STANDARD SYMONS CONE 


while for still finer crushing use the 
NEW SHORT HEAD CONE 


Standard Crushers are built 
in 2, 3, 4, 5% and 7 foot 
sizes; the Short Head in 3, 
4,514 and 7. One of these 
will surely solve that fine 
crushing problem of yours. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. | wiscowsix 


SR Me eens e & ey 
60 East 42nd St. 








With the big road program now under way, there is going to be an 
unusual demand for finer sizes of crushed materials, particularly 
for “black-top” and similarly surfaced roads. Plants that were not 
designed to produce such sizes are going to be handicapped, both in 
ability to make delivery in the quantity needed and at a cost that 
will return a reasonable profit. The two types of Symons Cone 
Crushers now available will produce just the sizes needed. When 
installed in existing plants, they eliminate the expensive operations 
of producing such sizes for which there is little demand; also need- 
less stock-piling and rehandling. Produce the sizes you want, when 
you want them, with a Symons Cone. 


LONDON, W.G:2 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bush House Subway Terminal Bldg. 


Rock Product: 



















Insure 
your protits 


with 
BALANCED 


VALUE 





F you operate an obsolete machine today, you 
are sacrificing up-to-date speed and ease of 
operation, you’re gambling with expensive break- 
down delays, and probably paying high upkeep 
and repair bills . .. in short, sacrificing your 


chance to make a profit. 


You need an excavator that will enable you to get 
business, give you consistently high output, dig 


at the lowest possible cost per yard. Meet the 









new N.R.A. conditions with a modern machine 


selected for balanced value. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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